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CONSERVE PAPER 


COLLECT WASTE 


BUY 
MORE 
WAR 
BONDS 


* 


SONOCO products are 
made from paper-— millions 
of tons of which are needed 


for war purposes. 


There need be no shortages 
of necessary paper or paper 
products —if America goes 
ALL OUT to conserve and 
salvage PAPER. 


SONOCO products are vital to 
textile and other industries. 
Buy for normal needs—and 
SONOCO will be able to con- 
tinue to meet your demands. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERY THING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


. HARTSVILLE 
©. 
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Both are Champions In Their Field 


FULL WEIGHT STRAPS 


We are delivering the same 
quality and tannage as be- 
fore the War. 


Patents Nos. 


NUFORM 


1863271-1993531 
and others 


CHECK STRAPS 


Belting Corp. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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HERE'S WHAT MR. McNEILL 
SAYS ABOUT Mit 


Se c 
ty, 


SMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, RUST- 
RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS. 


The picture at the left was 
made in the Monarch 
plant of the Monarch 
Mills, Union, S. C. 


16,000 FLYERS IN ONE COMPANY 


In addition to the 9,000 flyers in the Monarch and Ottaray plants, we 
have RCK-treated over 7,000 in their Lockhart plant—over 16,000 
flyers in one chain of mills. 


135,000 FLYERS FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TEXAS 
Worn Roving Frame Flyers Balanced by Our Worn Parts Built-up 
Spindles Rebuilt Ideal Balancing Machine By Metallizing 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


MACHINE SHOPS 


| BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


19th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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keeping our pledge 


In March of this year, the Army & Navy E was awarded to the 


men and women at the Saco-Lowell Shops in Biddeford, Maine. 
At that time we said... 


This award, representing work which has been done, will 
be a symbol of the greater work that will continue to be 
done until there is more than enough material for Victory. 


This star is a new citation, awarded for a pledge that has been 
kept. Those on the fighting front can depend on continued 
support from the Saco-Lowell home front. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - BIDDEFORD - MAINE 
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Washday— 
Without Bullets 


When the enemy is near, washday 
means hanging your underwear on the 
nearest bush to dry. But white under- 
wear on green foliage makes a target 
—signals your position to enemy ob- 
servers. 

That’s why soldiers’ underwear and 
other white articles are now dyed olive 


drab, reducing visibility from the air. 
And Army specifications call for vat 
dyes. 

Service men and women, war work- 
ers—all are learning that colors can be 
made to stand up even under severe 
conditions. Naturally they'll expect 
color fastness in their “civvies’’ to- 
morrow. 

So use the best dyes available—vat 
dyes whenever Uncle Sam can spare 
them. That’s the way to safeguard 
your present business while building 
for the increased markets of tomorrow. 
me 6=sé. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ee (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
4 ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


i BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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us de your gear culling... hobbing splining 


With new, modern, Fellows Gear Shapers and Barber-Colman 
Hobbing Machines, we cut gears up to 18” pitch diameter—5” 
face width—external or internal, with spur or hellical teeth 

gears with internal shanks—spiral and segment gears or gears 
of the cluster variety. We cut racks up to 16” in length—-splining 
on stock up to 16” diameter, 17” in length—-segment splining 
both involute and straight sided splines. We are in a position 
to fill your requirements within the capacity described with 
accuracy and dispatch. 


wire or write Our SU tra ct departm ent 


MILES 


Desigauers and 
Ale OOLS AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


HAVE YOU A COTTON STORAGE PROBLEM? 
FULTON QUALITY TARPAULINS are the Answer 


The 1943 cotton crop has put a heavy load on the “Fulton Quality” Tarpaulins. Many mills have 


limited, unused storage space in compresses, com- used these covers satisfactorily for years. Our 
mercial warehouses and mill warehouses through- ™anufacturing facilities are at your disposal. If 
out the South you will advise us the number of bales that you 


wish to store and the available space, we will be 
Are your storage facilities inadequate? If so, glad to design and quote you on economical, pro- 


store your baled cotton outside and protect it with tective covering for your needs. 


Established in 1870 
Manufactured canvas 
articles of all kinds 


Write to 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
P.O. BOX 1726 ATLANTA 1, GA. 
Branch Plants: 
DALLAS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + ST. LOUIS + MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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HIGH YOU 
wiTH PRICE REATER 
THAT STARTS AGE 


NFLATION 
NATION 


gSeven things you should do: 


1, Buy only 2. Pay no more 4 Pay off old 4 Support 5. Provide for 6. Don’t ask fa Buy all the 
what you than ceiling debts and higher taxes the future with more money War Bonds 
really need prices... buy avoid making ... pay them adequate life for goods you you can afford — 
rationed goods new ones willingly insurance sell or and keep them 
only with stamps and savings work you do 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, Prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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| ONE THING FOR SALE ... THREE FOLKS TO BUY 
AND SOTHE DRICE GOES UP SKYHIGH 
| 
CRAZE! 
1 
yp Ad 
THIS CRAZY WHIRL Is CALLE 
| > PRICES GOING HIGHER 


FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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or Mug9Y Heat \ 
Whereve! they ore — whereve! they go — 
our fighting men have rhe constant protection of 
fabrics finished meet the needs of globo! war. 
with experience born of peacetime service but 3 “eet 
with © geared to the needs of 
war, rakes pride in producing at top 
speed for textile processing and finishing plants : 
whose fabrics enust meet rigid governmen' spec! “i 
fications- 
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Sed a planning now seems to be the order 
of the day. Educators, economists, industrialists, 
politicians, and even average citizens all seem to 
have this problem very much in mind. It is well that 
this is so for the reason that after this war is over. 
we will face conditions almost without precedent. 

Those of us who are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of running our cotton mills and other textile 
plants are deeply concerned with this problem. Many 
of our mills have been placing orders for looms, 
spinning, roving and other equipment to be supplied 
at the close of the war at prices to be determined 
later. No doubt manufacturers in other lines of in- 
dustry are following a similar program. 

Labor racketeers are also planning for the future 
in order to be able to perpetuate the strangle-hold 
now fastened on both industry and the Government. 

The bureaucrats are proceeding along the same 
lines. Like people in business they want to retain 
their place in the sun. If it is necessary to change our 
form of government in order to accomplish this re- 
sult, these bureaucrats are perfectly willing to sail 
uncharted seas. 

A new world is now being planned by forces of 
government, embracing all the freedoms known to 
mankind with cradle-to-the-grave security. It will be 
recalled that after the Civil War, the Yankees prom- 
ised the free negroes ‘‘forty acres and a mule.” 

Some of our visionaries both in and out of govern- 
ment are even planning an economic and social state 
which is global. They even think they are endowed 
with occult powers. 

Now, let's get down to earth. When this war is 
over the country will be beset with many problems, 
one of the greatest of which will be the reconversion 
of industry and business from a war to a peace basis. 
This will involve the re-employment by private in- 
dustry and business of thousands of men and women, 
both soldiers and civilians, who have been engaged 
in some phase of the war effort. 

This, of itself, is a Herculean task, but industry 
and business are fully equal to the job, provided 
they are not stymied or hamstrung by a social-mind- 
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Hiter the Deluge, What? 


By GEORGE M. WRIGHT, President of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


bureaucratic administration 


Congress. 


ed, and a subservient 

At the close of the war we will have a national 
debt somewhere between 250 billion and 300 billion 
dollars, Textile manufacturers 
may think that some new machinery will put mills in 
a position to meet post-war competition as well as 
other problems which will be presented at that time, 
but the biggest problem to be faced is that of setting 
up in Washington an administration capable of ser- 
vicing this tremendous debt, and at the same time 
restoring the free enterprise system which has made 
this country great. 


a staggering sum. 


The business of government in the United States 
will be the chief business with which we will all be 
concerned, and it is, therefore, the duty of every citi- 
ben to see to it that a Congress is elected that will 
function as a co-ordinate branch of the Government. 
one that will accept the responsibility of straighten- 
ing out a badly messed-up domestic situation. 

Upon the shoulders of less than 600 men in the 
Senate and House of Representatives will be laid the 
responsibility for liquidating the war, and planning 
a peace-time economy. The great majority of these 
600 men must be elected in 1944. The best post-war 
planning which any one of us can do today is to start 
now and work for the election of honest. conserva- 
tive and capable men to represent us in Congress. 

Professors, politicians and bureaucrats cannot 
liquidate this war; some tough guys will be needed 
to do the job—men that understand other phases of 
the money problem than that of merely spending. 


The fiscal policy of the Government must be 
placed in the hands of financial mrerr, and not farmers 
and so-called economists. Successful business men 
will have to supplant social workers, small-time law- 
yers and theorists in other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 


When our own house has been put in order, our 
Government will then be in position to assist other 
nations in finding the kind of freedom which they 
themselves want, not the kind we may think they 
need. 
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HERE’S A PROVED WAY TO 
REDUCE END BREAKAGE! 


10 


@ With more poundage 
the big objective today, 
it's mighty important to 
reduce end breakage as 
much as possible. Thou- 


sands of mill operators 


and superintendents 
have found that the way to do it is to use 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 

Here’s why these seamless cots mean less 
ends down and reduced top roll lapping: Every 
cot is uniform in density. There are no soft or 
hard spots to grip the yarn unevenly. And 


buffing gives each cot a true, concentric sur- 


face—attainable only with a manufactured 


material. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 

What's more, Armstrong’s Cork Cots have 
the proper amount of “cushion” to resist 
grooving and to take up irregularities in bot- 
tom rolls. The surface of these cots is velvety 
smooth; there are no rough spots to pick up 
fibers. Yet Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a 
high coefficient of friction. You can test this 


yourself. Just rub your finger hard along the 


surface of one of these cots. You'll feel the 
friction—the “grip.”’ This grip lasts for the full 
life of the colt. For, cork roll coverings are 
“non-slicking.”’ 

All of these advantages 
mean proper drafting .. . 
. reduced 
end breakage. In addi- 


tion, Armstrong’s Cork Cots prevent “eye- 


less slippage . . 


browing’” and minimize clearer waste. And, 
important too, you'll find these cots the most 
economical roll coverings you ever used. They 
have a long initial life, and 
each cot can be rebuffed 
three to four times—for a 
total of four to five service 
lives! 


No wonder Armstrong’s 


Cork Cots are now serving 
more spindles than any other roll covering. For 
complete facts about these cork cots—as 
well as the synthetic rubber cots and aprons 
made by Armstrong—write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products Section, (4% 
8211 Arch 


Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 
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LMOST all phases of problems relating to its branch 

of the textile industry were dealt with Oct. 20 and 
21 at the Cotton-Textile Institute’s annual meeting held in 
New York. City. Particular emphasis was put on various 
problems expected to arise in post-war days, with numerous 
forums and addresses being devoted to specific details of 
this general subject. 

Many Southern textile executives and others connected 
with the industry spent four days in New York attending 
the Cotton-Textile Institute meetings as well as those of 
allied trade organizations. 

Herman Cone of Greensboro, N. C., president of Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co. and other mills, was 
named in the annual balloting for elec- 
tion of officers to succeed W. N. Banks, 
president of Grantville (Ga.) Mills, as 
chairman of the institute’s board of 


T. Murchison 


was continued as president of the or- 


directors. Dr. Claudius 


ganization, and Paul Halstead as secre- 


tary-treasurer. 

New vice-president representing the 
South is Hugh Comer, executive vice- 
president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and current 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. C. F. Broughton, president of Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., and vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, is the new institute vice- 
president for the North. 


Herman Cone 


Directors of Institute 


New directors to serve for three years are: Gordon Har- 
rower of Wauregan (Conn.) Mills; D. Wills Hunter of 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.; John A. Law of 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Earle R. Stall of F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S$. C.; and John K. Whitaker of 
Plymouth Mfg. Co., McColl, S. C. 

Others re-elected to serve for three years were: D. W. 
Anderson of Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Allan Barrows of 
Gosnold Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass.; Fuller E. Cal- 
laway, Jr., of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; James A. 
Chapman of Inman Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; John H. 
Cheatham of Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga.; A. H. Crossman 
of Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.:; Rudolph 
C. Dick of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.: 
Clifford B. Hayes of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; Robert E. 
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Cone ls lew Institute Chairman 


Henry of Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Greenville, S$. C.: 
Harvey W. Moore of Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 

Also retained as directors were. J]. A. Moore of Edenton 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills: E. Martin Phillippi of American 
Thread Co., New York City; H. H. Rapp of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Danielson, Conn.; Paul A. Redmond of Ala- 
bama Mills Co., Birmingham; Benjamin C. Russell of Rus 
sell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala.; William H. Sutten- 
held of American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N 
C.; Donald B. Tansill of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; R. C. That- 
cher of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Tenn.; A. K. Winget of Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 
and George M. Wright of Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C. 

Activities in connection with the institute’s 17th annual 
convention began Oct. 19 with a luncheon meeting of the 
denim group at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It was followed 
that evening at the Hotel Astor by a dinner honoring the 
quartermaster branch of the United States Marine Corps, 
under the auspices of the Textile Square Club. 


and 


First General Session 


Executive committee members of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute met the following morning prior to the first general 
session. At the first general session members and guests 
heard the annual report of Dr. Murchison and an address 
by Undersecretary Wayne C. Taylor of the United States 
Department of Commerce. A condensed version of Dr. 
Murchison’s remarks will be found on page 12 of this 
issue. Francis B. Sayre, special assistant 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
former high commissioner to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, spoke on problems of 
post-war relief and rehabilitation after 
those present had had luncheon. 

Attention was focused on four sub- 
jects quite important to the cotton tex- 
tile industry at simultaneous round ta- 
bles conducted Wednesday afternoon by 
the following outstanding trade executives: Donald B. 
Tansill, vice-president of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Oscar John- 
ston, president of the National Cotton Council; Charles A. 
Sweet, vice-president and secretary of Wellington Sears 
Co.; and William C. Planz, president of the Textile Export 
Association. 


Hugh Comer 


(Continued On Page 42) 
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Murchison Gites Immediate Problems 


Industry 


HE most perturbing development of the year in cotton 
oe is the recent decline in the production rate 
At present levels the production rate is still phenomenal 
and exceeds what was considered possible five years ago 
Nevertheless, the output currently is approximately 15 per 
cent under the high level of 1942. In that year, average 
weekly cotton consumption was 219,000 bales. The peak 
was reached in the months of April and May with an aver 
age weekly consumptiton of 230,000 bales. From this high 
figure we dropped to 190,800 bales weekly in July of this 
year and although the September figures show some recov 
ery, we are still far below the extreme activity of a year ago. 

This production decline is, of course, no threat to an 
adequate supply for the Army 
and the Navy. Military require- 
quirements would be amply 
met even if production declin- 
ed another 25 per cent. Never 
theless, the decline must be 
viewed very seriously because 
the essentiality of cotton tex 
tiles continues far beyond the 
range of military requirements. 

The extreme importance of 
United States production 1S 
emphasized by the paucity of 


production in other countries. 
It is a startling fact that the 


Dr. Murchison 


cotton textile industry of the 
United States is currently producing approximately two 
thirds’of the entire world’s supply of cotton goods, or twice 
as much as the rest of the world put together. The famine 
condition which exists everywhere as regards textile fabrics 
will become more evident and, at the same time, impose far 
greater demands than we now know upon our domestic 
production. Consequently, the current shrinkage in cotton 
manufacture if it proceeds unabated may well prove to be 
a calamity of the first magnitude. 


The Reasons for Decline 


No one can doubt the advisability of serious appraisal of 
the causes of this shrinkage and prompt action toward their 
elimination. The production decline has been forced upon 
the industry by influences beyond its control. With respect 
to some of these there can be no complaint. It was inevi- 
table that a large percentage of the industry’s highly skilled 
male workers should be drawn into the armed forces. It 
was inevitable that the industry should suffer an interrup- 
tion of its normal replacement requirements of equipment. 

The rest of the explanation lies in Government adminis- 


12 


trative policy, is definitely man-made and can be man 
corrected. It is possible to be quite specific. The use of 
unscientific price controls; the imposition of a system of 
contract renegotiation which is formless, capacious and 
therefore unpredictable; the establishment of a so-called 
employment stabilization program which in its practical 
operation is hesitant, indecisive and confusing, are the 
major corrosive elements in the industry's production pro- 
gram, 


A New Spirit Prevalent 


It is commonly recognized that in the Office of Price 
Administration a new spirit prevails. The new spirit has 
no connection with such things as a turn to the right or a 
turn to the left. It has reference to a willingness to distin- 
guish between the facts of life and the dreams of a dis 
ordered sleep. It is a fact of economic life that the selling 
price of a product must cover the cost of manufacture if 
the article is to continue in production. It is also an eco 
nomic fact that any person endowed with average intelli 
gence will direct his maximum eftorts toward the production 
of articles which realize the largest actual or potential profits 
commensurate with the risks involved. It is also an eco- 
nomic fact that for any considerable period of time profits 
are essential to the maintenance of the capitalistic system. 
It is the job of Congress to determine the diversion of profit 
as well as individual income to the financing of the war 
effort. The current and prospective tax legislation leave no 
doubt that in this respect Congress is assuming its full 
responsibility. 

A startling anti-climax to this conception is the thought 
that an administrative agency of the Government, charged 
with the responsibility of controlling prices, should exercise 
this responsibility by over-all profit regulation of selected 
companies. The sovereign power of the people has not yet 
determined what profits should be in individual cases. 

In time of peace, under competitive conditions, the the- 
oretically sound market price is a price which will bring 
out enough production to meet the current demand. In 
time of war we may not be dealing with an elastic compett- 
tive situation, Consequently, the governmentally deter- 
mined price must be a price which, with or without sub- 
sidies, will finance the production needed for emergency 
requirements. 

In order to meet emergency requirements in textiles it 
has been necessary for the War Production Board to issue 
production directives either through blanket orders or 
through informal individual communication. In the issu- 
ance of these orders the War Production Board has only 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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merican Initiative and 


By STUART W. CRAMER, JR. 
President of Cramerton (fl. €.) Mills 


YEAR OR MORE before Pearl Harbor, I made a 
pledge that I would devote my time exclusively to 
national defense, and would take on no other activities, 
however worthy, that did not appear to contribute toward 
that goal. Since that time I have applied the same yardstick 
to whatever I have been asked to do, feeling very strongly 
that the one big job for all of us is to help win the war 
until the final victory ts ours, Yet, in my opinion, it ts not 
inconsistent that I should speak on the 
subject of “American Initiative and 
Enterprise,’ inasmuch as I firmly be- 
lieve that the continuance and success 
ful operation of our American system 
ol enterprise iS just as essential to the 
actual winning of the war, as it will 
be to the winning of the peace. 
In referring to Government plan- 
ning and controls, | by no means wish 


Stuart Cramer 


to imply that they should not exist at 
all, and that industry should be allowed to do whatever it 
pleases, without regard to the public welfare. Under such 
conditions it would seem to me inevitable that many abuses 
should arise, and that powerful industrial groups should 
tend to run their affairs in a way which had little regard 
for the interests of the public at large. Such conditions 
have arisen at times in the past, and were a blemish on the 
otherwise splendid contribution that the free enterprise 
system was making toward the development of the country 
and the improvement of the standard of living for all its 
citizens. It was the blindness of many industrialists to their 
own real shortcomings and their failure to recognize and 
correct those faults which brought on most of the Govern- 
ment intervention in business which we have seen during 
the past decade, and the low point in public esteem which 
industry reached a few years ago. 


The Current Vogue 


Planning is the twenty-dollar word these days. Every- 
body's doing it, and the less of it we do ourselves, the more 
will be done for us by others who haven't the practical 
experience and the “know-how” that we possess. We 
should endeavor to ascertain by study and experience, what 
are the fundamental and immutable laws which govern the 
problem under consideration, and to work out our progres- 
sive ideas in harmony with those laws, rather than in con- 
flict with them. There is one thing to be said about indus- 
try planning by the people within industry, as opposed to 
the planning done by outside theorists. The latter are fre- 
: Exc rpts from an address before the cotton forum sponsored 


by the New York Cotton Exchange Oct. 20 in connection with 
the annual Cotton-Textile Institute meeting 
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quently more intelligent and_ better educated, and they 
usually have more time for their studies, but at least the 
former, from their own hard-won experience on the firing 
line, know what works and what doesn’t work, and what 
makes the industrial machine tick. Sometimes they find it 
difficult to give out that knowledge to others, but they have 
a realistic sense of the opportunities and the pitfalls. 

There is another advantage in plans made by private in 
dividuals, or by groups in the private enterprise system, 
and this is that when they make bad plans, those plans are 
very quickly washed up. On the other hand, when the Gov 
ernment does our planning for us, no matter how obvious}; 
bad any plan may turn out to be, it ts often practically 
impossible to get rid of it. 


Trend Toward Security 


There is also much talk these days about freedom and 
freedoms. There seems to be no end to the various kinds 
of freedom we are seeking, but it is often overlooked that 
the real trend in this country today is rather toward security 
than toward real freedom. Also that freedom and security 
do not walk together, but are in opposition and conflict 
The multiplication of freedoms may well result in the loss 
of all. For example, I can hardly think of a better defini 
tion of security than ‘Freedom from Want and from Fear. 
In short, I am very much afraid that if we seek freedom 
from too many things we can only be sure of getting Free 
dom from Freedom!” There is, of course, no such thing as 
perfect freedom, any more than such a thing as complete 
security. Any practical freedom must at least be accompa 
nied by the surrender of enough individual rights to pre 
vent the individual from harming his neighbor or hi: 
community. So also, security is a relative term, depending 
ultimately upon the prosperity of the country that tries t 
guarantee it, and can only exist to the extent of the colle 
tive resources available for such guarantees. But in any 
event, individualism is the background for freedom anc 
collectivism is the background for security. 

It is most fitting that we in the cotton and cotton textik 
fields should be here together discussing American initiative 
and enterprise, because no industrial group exemplifies that 
spirit better than the cotton industry. It was the ingenuity 
of an American, Eli Whitney, that brought that ancient! 
fiber, cotton, within the grasp of the masses; it was Ameri 
can cotton carried to the far corners of the world, and fo: 
a long time in American-made and American-manned ship: 
that provided the favorable balance of trade that made 
possible the establishment of an industrial empire on thi: 
virgin continent; and it was the cotton mills that usherec 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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iTS PENDING } A HARTEX PRODUCT 


EXPERTS agree that the postwar period will 
ast expansion in the use of synthetic fibers. Rayon 


cessors Gnd finishers who can enlarge their markets 
ing new effects in fabrics will reap the benefits. 


by cre 
For this purpose, KOPAN — the most versatile permanent 
cellulose finish — presents exciting possibilities. Co- 
perating with far-sighted manufacturers, our research 
department is constantly finding new KOPAN adaptations 
_. for producing dress fabrics with surprisingly soft, mellow 

Hand, damasks with rich, linen-like textures, luxurious 
‘ tings and other fabrics. And the future developments 
gre seemingly unlimited. We'll be happy to work with 
YOU along similar lines. . . . Write for further details. 
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WARP MERCERIZED COTTON FABRICS 


Part Twelve of a Series on Wartime Dyeing—By Allison Fitzgerald 


NHE press and radio have carried many news items over 
the past few months regarding the possible replace- 
ment of the better quality and long staple cottons by rayons 
in the manufacture of tire cord for the manufacture of 
synthetic and natural rubber tires. This heated discussion, 
according to no less an authority than William O'Neil, 
president of General Tire and Rubber Co., when properly 
analyzed, settles down to much ado about nothing. Mr. 
O'Neil is able to back up his simple statement because his 
organization has a splendid research and development de- 
partment whose findings are co-ordinated with practical 
manufacturing facts as well as reports from thousands of 
users of auto and truck tires, both civilian and military. 
Quoting from Mr. O'Neil’s statement: 


Rayon has its advantages in the building of heavy truck tires. 
Rayon resists heat much better than cotton and retains its strength 
Therefore, in .a truck tire of 
ten plies or more, rayon should be used. 


under heat whereas cotton does not. 
Because rayon cord is 
trom 25 to 40 per cent thinner than cotton cord the size of the 
tire may be reduced and this reduction means elimination of much 
of the heat which would be developed in a cotton cord tire. 


The rule which probably will be followed after the war, when 
we return to normal conditions, is simple. Rayon cord will be used 
for truck tires of ten plies and over, whether those tires are made 
from real rubber or from synthetic. Cotton cord will be used for 


UNIFORMS ARE NOT UNTEORM 


Fitting Johnny Doughboy out with a uniform and 
seeing that he continues to look trim is a major task 
for the Army Quartermaster Corps. A recent report 
made public by the War Department shows that it 
takes 42 sizes of blouses, 25 sizes of overcoats, 46 
sizes of trousers, and 240 sizes of shoes to take care 
of the soldiers who daily exchange civilian clothes for 
Army uniforms. 

On the East Coast, the Army has found physiques 
tend toward the short, stocky type, while in the South, 
along the Gulf and in the eastern regions of the 
Southwest, taller and leaner men prevail. Another 
thing the Army learned through outfitting its soldiers 
is, that as training progresses, waistlines recede, 
shoulders broaden and feet grow bigger. American 
clothing workers are doing such a good job of keep- 
ing up with these various needs that 70 per cent 


less alteration work ts required on Army clothing 
than at the start of Selective Service. 
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all tour, six and ten-ply tires, both for replacement and original 
equipment. 

The cotton people shouldn't worry. In a normal peace time year 
we build 30,000,000 passenger car tires for replacement and 25.,.- 
000,000 for original equipment of new automobiles and light 
trucks. In the first years after the war we will build even more 
than that perhaps 50 per cent more, and cotton cord will 
be used in all of them. The reason is that the very advantage 
which rayon has in heavy tires is a disadvantage in the lighter 
weight tires. 


A cotton fabric tire will run many thousands of miles before it 
runs into puncture trouble. A cotton fabric six-ply will run three 
times as far as a four-ply without danger of puncture, if driven 
under normal conditions. This is not true of rayon. Rayon is a 
thinner cord . $o thin in fact that I doubt if a four-ply rayon 
passenger car tire would rum much more than a thousand miles 
without coming to the danger zone from the standpoint of punc- 
turing. The six-ply rayon passenger car tire would do well to 
equal the mileage received from the four-ply cotton tire. 


During time of war the demand for truck tires is abnormal. A 
much greater percentage of rubber consumed in tire manufacture 
goes into truck tires in wartime than is the case in time of peace 


Rayon is a distinct improvement in heavy duty tires. It is essen 
tial in the use of synthetics, which develop more heat than does 
real rubber. 

But at least three-fourths of the rubber consumed will go into 
passenger car and light truck tires and cotton cord will be used in 
the fabric of all these casings. 


The writer has inserted into this article this splendid and 
clear-cut statement regarding the tire cord controversy 
because it appears to illustrate very clearly to the reader the 
great value of what properly conducted research and devel 
opment can actually accomplish when co-ordinated properly 
with practical manufacturing that has vision and original 
thinking regarding the consumer and his needs. 


Skein and Warp Mercerizers 


Cotton yarn mercerizing plants are divided into two 
groups—the skein mercerizers, whose yarns are used largely 
for sewing threads, and the warp mercerizers, who offer 
their products largely to the knitting and weaving plants 
Several years past, the yarn mercerizing plants organized a 
research and development association, Durene, for the gen 
eral improvement of mercerized cotton yarns and develop- 
ment of new uses. This was a much-needed organization, 
as the apparent lack of research and development and the 
highly competitive nature of rayons was beginning to affect 
the consumption of fine quality and staple cotton fibers in 
the yarn mercerizing industry. 

The Durene Association has proven of value to the yarn 
mercerizers in helping to familiarize the knitting and weav 
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ing industries with the merit of goods constructed of mer- 
cerized varns. but wartime restrictions have now limited 
this dev elopment work. because practically the entire output 


of mercerized yarns is now being taken for military and a 
few essential civilian requirements allowed by the govern- 
mental ofhcials. 


Wartime Uses of Mercerized Yarns 


Many of the wartime uses of mercerized cotton yarns 
could be studied with profit both by the Durene Association 
as well as knitting and weaving mill officials. 

One of the most interesting wartime uses of mercerized 
cotton yarns is that of weaving fabrics for lining and cov- 
erings in airplanes, truck and troop-carrying compartments. 
These woven fabrics were chosen because of their adapt- 
ability to being finished with the various new waterproof- 
ing, flameproofing and other special protective compounds 
necessary to wartime applications and uses. In wartime 
fabrics, these woven constructions are concerned chiefly 
with high durability and wearing qualities which they must 
possess to meet the military spec ifications and requirements. 

If high quality merc erized cotton yarns meet these exact- 
ing and very rigid military specifications for new wartime 
uses, it appears that mercerized cotton yarns must possess 
many valuable characteristics and properties that could be 
used advantageously for civilian goods come peace. 

Some of the valuable physical properties that mercerized 
combed peeler yarns possess are: 

(1) High tensile strength, which when properly plied 
and twisted give excellent durability and wearing qualities 
both in the very fine to coarser yarn numbers. 

(2) Hygroscopic and moisture pick-up properties are 
considerably higher than in unmercerized cotton and some 
types of synthetic yarns. 

(3) Properly mercerized combed peeler yarns possess 
desirable moisture take-up which makes them of value in 
knit wear for absorbency of body perspiration. This same 
property should prove of value for use in outdoor clothing 
and children’s dress goods. 

(4) Mercerized yarns woven into sheer and heavier fab- 
rics can be given practically all of the special finishes for 
flameproofing, water-repellency and special finishes, which 
should increase their uses both for clothing as well as in- 
dustrial fabrics. 

(5) Another phase-that may bring further development 


Combined padder and jig (Riggs and Lombard) for open width 
processing. 
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for mercerized yarns is the application of surface coating 
finishes to yarns whereby a yarn may have a core of mer- 
cerized yarn and special synthetic resin or yarn covering, 
thus giving a yarn possessing the desirable properties of 
mercerized yarns plus the added characteristics of the syn- 
thetic surface covering. 

(6) Crispness and freshness in appearance is a valuable 
characteristic of woven mercerized yarn fabrics, a property 
that offers great potential value. Such fabrics in their nat- 
ural finish appear more like a good quality linen than the 
vast majority of so-called ‘‘linenized” fabrics that have been 
offered the consumer. So with proper development, plus 
the versatility of such goods, it appears that weavers and 
finishers of fine cotton fabrics could consume a vast amount 
of high quality and long staple cotton fibers in the future. 


Woven Mercerized Cotton Yarn Piece Goods 


The processing, dyeing and finishing of these fabrics 
could be carried out on all types of equipment now being 
used on regular unmercerized cotton goods. Finishing plants 
would not be confronted with the limitations on use of 
dyeing equipment as is required of some of the synthetic 
fibers and fabrics where it is.necessary to process the goods 
on padders and jiggers, mainly due to the necessity of pre- 
venting excessive tension on synthetic fabrics during the 
wet processing operation. 

A desirable operating procedure for handling small to 
medium size lots of these woven mercerized yarn piece 
goods on the dyeing of vat and napthol colors would be as 
follows: 

(a) Prepare woven greige goods on shell. 

(b) Singe. 

(c) Desize, boil-off and dry. 

(d) Pad on color. 

1. Pigment vat colors—vat dyer, or 
2. Naptholation of goods—napthols. 
(e) Jigger. 
1. Reduction bath and dyeing of vat colors, or 
2. Developing (coupling) bath of fast color base 
or salts on napthol colors. 

(f) Drying. 

(g) Natural or special finish applied. 

The operative should be careful to prepare a firmly 
wound roll free from creases. On light to medium weight 
goods, the beams can carry 1,000 to 1,200 yards, while on 
the heavier weight constructions, 800 to 1,000 yards 1s 
preferable. 


Desizing, Boil-Off and Drying 


Because the goods are constructed of mercerized yarns, 
on the light to medium weight goods they may be desized 
and boiled off in one operation on the jig or padded with 
desizing agent and then entered on jig for boil-off. On the 
heavier goods, to insure uniform desizing and boil-off, a 
combined padder and jig for open width processing, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, should be used for 
processing. 

Desizing (padder), 250 gallon mix: 

75 to 100 pounds desizing agent. 
8 to 12 pounds wetting agent. 

Pad at 120-150° F., temperature recommended by desiz- 

ing compound maker. On heavier weight goods the maxi- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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OUT OF THE SKIES... on Wings of Nylon 

air-borne Paratroops plummet to 
earth to “dig-in” behind enemy lines or 
establish bridgeheads on advance battle 
positions, 


Yes, nylon gives wings to our Sky 
Troops ... nylon, spun yard by yard on 
humming, bustling looms in hundreds of 
busy textile mills throughout America. 
Yet, high-speed production of chutes for 
air troops could not be possible without 
the helping hand of Metallizing . . . that 
nuracle metal spray process that recondi- 
lions worn textile parts at a fraction of 
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LOOM DRIVE GEAR in the same 
Textile Mill which is being metal 
sprayed at a fraction of replace- 
ment cost and in one-half the time 
required by the old method of 
welding. Another advantage of 
Metallizing is that it leaves a 
slight oil-absorbing surface, re- 
quires less oil in lubrication, gives 
the part longer wearing qualities. 


their original cost with a minimum loss 
of time . and saves them from the 
scrap heap. 

That's the picture today in scores of 
busy textile mills as Mogul Metallizing is 
at work building up worn spindles, draw- 
ing rolls, sand rolls on looms, loom 
crankshafts, size pump impeller shafts, 
spinning frame rolls, line shaftings, let- 
up shafts on looms and squeeze roll 
shafts. For, with the existing parts re- 
placement bottleneck in most textile 
mills, efhcient maintenance and repair 
are more important than ever before, 


MOGUL METALLIZING 


KEEPS BUSY LOOMS HUMMING IN FACE 
OF PARTS REPLACEMENT BOTTLENECK 


LOOM SAND ROLL beirig built up by Metollizing at a large 
Southern Textile Mill. After Metallizing has built up shaft slightly 
oversize, the roll is machined to its original diameter and the 
port is ready for service. The Mogu! Model P Gun shown here 
is powerful, fast and precision-built — represents over twenty 


years engineering experience in the field of Metallizing. 


Mogul Metallizing of worn surfaces is 
a tried and proven process. It is simplicity 
in itself. Ihe part is first prepared for 
metallizing by rough-threading, grit blast- 
ing or electric bonding, after which it is 
sprayed and built up slightly oversize. 
It is then machine finished to size. 

‘The Mogul gun sprays any metal avail- 
able in wire form, is high speed, ruggedly 
built and will give years of dependable, 
low cost performance for production and 
maintenance in many industries, Investi- 
gate its many money-saving advantages 
today by writing for the new Metallizing 
Equipment and Process Catalog which is 
just off the press. 


METALLIZING COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
Executive Offices 1335 Congress St., Chicago 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
E. J. Ferring, 901 William- E. M. Kay 120 Brevard Ct. 
Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3,Ga. Charlotte 2, No. Carolina 


POUNDS SAVE TONS WITH MOGUL METALLIZING 
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By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-ONE 


The designing of filling backed fabrics is explained 
by Dr. Nelson in this installment of his series. His 
next subject will be warp backed fabrics. 


T HE purpose of adding a filling backing to a fabric is 
to increase the weight and still retain the original ap- 
pear of the face. This backing simply acts as a lining to 
the fabric and a low grade of material can be used.. This 
The 


backing filling is added generally in the proportion of one 


is especially taken advantage of in woolen fabrics. 


face pick to alternate with one backing pick, or two face 


e 
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286 287 288 


picks to alternate with one backing pick. When using the 
one and one method the filling used for the backing must 
not be much thicker or coarser than that used for the face 
or it will not be completely covered, and thus have a ten- 
dency to produce an “open face’’ appearance of the fabric. 
Two special points should be observed in adding a back- 
ing to a fabric. First, the backing filling must be added to 
the face fabric only at points where the face filling will 
entirely cover up the joining. Second, for the best effect 
each thread in the pattern must be made to intersect evenly, 
that is, an equal number of times throughout the pattern. 
The following designs will illustrate the principle of 
backing a fabric having one face pick to alternate with one 
backing pick. The letters in illustrations represent (F) face 


pick, and (B) backing pick. 


) 


~ 


Fig. 283 illustrates the twill for face weave. Fig. 


> 


284 illustrates the face weave arranged on its own picks. 
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Fig. 285 illustrates the twill for backing weave. Fig 

286 illustrates both weaves combined which ts the complete 

design. It will be seen that the backing filling will be com. 


| 


290 


pletely covered on the face of fabric as the face filling floats 
both preceding and following the binding of the backing 


filling to the face of the fabric. A further illustration is 


given showing backing filling added in sateen order. 


Fig. 287 illustrates the twill for face weave. Fig 


~ 


288 illustrates the face weave arranged on its own pic ks 

Fig. 289 illustrates the sateen for backing: Fig. 290 

l 

illustrates both weaves combined. giving the complete de 


sign. 
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The method of adding a backing filling on the principle 
of two face picks to alternate with one backing pick is ex- 
actly the same as the preceding. The backing in this method 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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RUST AND CORROSION—the common enemies 
Du-Lite Finishing of every steel tool, gear or part—are directly re 
sponsible for millions of dollars of waste, time and 

critical materials. DU-LITE, a black exide pene- 

trating finish, will definitely protect steel against 

these destructive elements—— RUST AND COR- 

ROSION. Du-Liting produces no dimensional or 


WRITE OUR physical character change in the metal—there is 
surface build-up. The process is entirely pene- 
tration.. 
te We have complete Du-Lite equipment to finish your 


steel parts, making them rust and corrosion resisting 
and giving a rich, gun metal appearance. 


Designers and Badders 
YE, AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


* The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


| OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
‘le . Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
sd | 
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SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—United States Rubber Co. has re- 
converted its local mill from the manufacture of duck to 
tire cord production. Chafer fabric, also used in tires, will 
continue to be made. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Fontaine Converting Works, Inc., 
has been granted permission by the War Labor Board to 
increase wages of the 160 employees five cents per hour, 
retroactive to June 30. 


DuRANT, Miss.—Sanders Industries has purchased a lo- 
cal building and announced plans to open a chenille factory 
for the manufacture of robes, bedspreads and similar prod- 
ucts. The plant will employ 300 women on two eight-hour 
shifts five days a week. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., 
has appointed L. P. Muller & Co. sole selling agents for the 
firm’s production of single carded knitting and hard twist 
yarns. Several years ago the mill was re-built and modern- 
ized, with new spinning equipment being utilized to man- 
ufacture a high quality knitting yarn now being used 
almost entirely in war products. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—Plans have been announced by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. to convert its recently acquired 
local plant to the exclusive manufacture of cotton tire cord 
fabric. Details for the operation are now being drawn up, 
and the rubber company will take over the mill from Marl- 
boro Cotton Mills after existing contracts for single and 
plied cotton yarns have been fulfilled. The plant will be 
operated on three shifts, 48 hours a week for each shift, 
making it necessary to add to the present force of 380 
workers. A small addition is to be erected at one end of 
the plant for the housing of new machinery. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Safety engineering war training 
classes designed to protect workers began at the Spartan 
Mills community house Oct. 25 under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and Clemson College. The 16- 
week course is being conducted three hours per night, two 
nights each week, and is intended for key supervisory per- 
sonnel, 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The War Labor Board has denied 
a request by Statesville Cotton Mills Co. for an attendance 
bonus plan whereby workers would receive extra compen- 
sation for perfect attendance during a 40-hour week. The 
board contended that the plan would offer no real solution 
to an absentee problem. 


Macon, GA.—Wailliam D. Anderson, current chairman 
of the board, has resumed the presidency of Bibb Mfg. Co. 
following action of the firm's stockholders in electing him 
to succeed Scott Russell. Charles C. Hertwig, who has been 
treasurer and comptroller, was named vice-president, and 
James. H. Porter was chosen vice-chairman of the board. 
Reporting on the past year’s activities, Mr. Anderson told 
the stockholders that the company’s mills had produced 
118,000,000 pounds of finished goods valued at $54,000,- 
000, which he believed to be the largest amount of cotton 
textiles turned out by any corporation in the country. Divi- 
dends will be paid in December and January. 


LeNomr, N. C.—Lease of the Lenoir Cotton Mill prop- 
erty by Blue Bell, Inc., of Greensboro, N. C., for three and 
one-half years beginning Dec. 1 has been announced. The 
new plant will employ approximately 500 persons, and 
products will be manufactured exclusively for the armed 
services. Post-war plans contemplate conversion to civilian 
work clothing. 


Southern Textile Association to Hold Meeting Dec. 11 


The Southern Textile Association, as a result of a deci- 
sion by the organization's board of governors, will hold a 
meeting of regular and associate members Dec. 11 at the 
Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. This will be the first 
general session conducted since June 13, 1942, when the 
association met at Charlotte. 

The convention will open with a morning session at 10 
a. m., at which three speakers, now being contacted, will 
deal with textile education, personnel relations and Gov- 
ernment-sponsored industry training. These addresses will 
be followed by a short business meeting for the purpose of 
hearing reports and electing officers. Current officers of the 
association are T. C. Pegram of Cooleemee, N. C., prési- 
dent; J. C. Cobb of Tucapau, S. C., vice-president; Marshall 
Dilling of Gastonia, N. C., executive secretary; James T. 
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McAden of Charlotte, N. C., secretary-treasurer; and M. 
Weldon Rogers of Charlotte, chairman of the board. 

A luncheon meeting will begin at 12:30, with an out- 
standing speaker making the feature address on national 
affairs in relation to the textile industry. Present plans are 
to have the associate members division arrange various 
forms of entertainment during the luncheon. 

The association’s board of governors had previously 
voted to defer general meetings because of travel difficul- 
ties. It was decided, however, at an executive session in 
Charlotte Oct. 30, that a convention this year would be 
very timely. Charlotte was chosen as the meeting site be- 
cause of its proximity to the majority of members, who are 
operating executives of textile mills throughout the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 
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g RIENCE from the weaver, their only identification being a distinctive color, 
painted on each frame. After a six months run, it was decided to 


standardize on the Loom Harness Equipment designated by Red. 


M When the weavers learned of the change, they actually expressed 


their feeling with a cheer. 
As suppliers of textile shistnen, gums and 


invariably prove the most economical. 
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W. L. Balthis. textile executive. has been 
appointed industrial chairman of the United War Fund 
drive in Gastonia. N. C. 


prominent 


W. A. Rufhn. formerly assistant superintendent of Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria. Ala.. is now superintendent of 
Bama Cotton Mills. Enterprise, Ala. 


W. C. Cheek. formerly with Vomoco Mills Co.. Frank- 
linville. N. C.. is now overseer of weaving on the third 
shift at Angle Silk Mills, Rocky Mount, Va. 


Mrs. Gertrude F. Clinton. formerly North Carolina direc- 
tor for the United States Employment Service, has accepted 
a position in the personnel relations department of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.'s plant at Gastonia, N. C. 


W. S. Patton has been promoted from second hand to 
general overseer of spinning, winding and warp. prepara- 
tion at Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
W. Ray, resigned. 


He succeeds € eorge 


W. B. Rhyne, secretary and assistant treasurer of Howell 
Mtg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., has established a $15.000 
fund for an infirmary at Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, 


early this year. 


in memory of his son, W. B. Rhyne, Jr., who died 


Lieut. Marchant Cottingham, formerly superintendent of 
Inman (S. C.) Mills, was one of two American soldiers 
featured in a full-page illustration in a recent issue of Life 
Magazine depicting the Allied invasion and conquest of 
Sicily. 


Frank D. Lockman, Sr., formerly of Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart, S. C., has succeeded the late E. A. Hill as super- 
intendent of Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills 
at Clinton, S. C. M. Sanders has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the mills, and Roy Holtzclaw is now 
overseer of spinning. 


Mrs. Mattie McCarley was the first employee of Gastonia 
(N. C.) Weaving Co. to retire under the Federal old age 
retirement plan. She began work as a fabric inspector when 
the plant was established 15 years ago. 


Dor. Samuel E. Elmore. Jr., 
treasurer of the Elmore Corp., Spindale, N. C.. was re- 


son of the president and 


ported recently to be stationed with the armed forces in the 
Solomon Islands area. 


Dr. Austin G. Edison, identified with the design and 
operation of Du Pont nylon plants from the beginning of 
this development, has been appointed technical manager in 
the company’s nylon research section, succeeding Dr. 
Louis L. Larson. He helped design the Martinsville, Va., 
plant and was technical superintendent there prior to as- 
suming his present position. Dr. John C. Siemann has suc- 
ceeded him at Martinsville. 
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Francis J. Curtis has been elected a vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. He will be in charge of research 
and sales development. 


Professor Gaston Gage of Clemson College, S. C., is 
reported to be improving after receis ing injuries last month 
when he fell into an unused well while hunting. 


Word has been received that Warren R. Williams. Jr. 
son of the president of Father George Mills, Sanford, N 
C., is now a lieutenant-colonel with the U.S. Army in the 
Italian area. His promotion came at the age of 26. 


William P. Crawley, formerly a textile engineer for Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, before beginning service 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps early last year, has 
been promoted to captain at Camp Rucker, Ala. He was 
graduated in textiles at North Carolina State College in 
1941. 


John Powell, formerly assistant to the production man. 
ager at the Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing. division, 
Spray, N. C., has been appointed chief of the new domes 
tics unit of the cotton branch, textile. clothing and leather 
division of the War Production Board. The new unit will 
handle cotton products such as blankets, sheets. spreads, 
towels and diapers. 


R. Thomas Smith, who for some years has been superin- 
tendent of Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., is now representing 
A. B. Carter, Inc., of Gastonia, N. C. He will call on mills 
in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and part of Tennessee, 
handling Boyce weavers knotters for Mill Devices Co. and 
ring travelers for Carter Traveler Co. 


Royal C. Murray has resigned his position with the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply at Washington, D. C., to become 
chief of the textile section of the newly set-up Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. He will have 
supervision over all rayon, cotton and woolen piece goods 
used in this work. 


Jesse W. Stribling has been named editor of Cotton and 
will assume his new duties Jan. 1. He succeeds Robert W. 
Philip, who on that date will become president and execu- 
tive director of Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Mr. 
Stribling is a native of Seneca, S. C.. and a graduate of 
Clemson College. His experience in the textile industry 
includes work with Judson Mills and Dunean Mills at 
Greenville, S. C., and Art Cloth Mills at Lowell, N. C. 
Since 1925 he has been a field engineer for Universal 
Winding Co., with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. John C. 
Fonville, for six years a member of the magazine's editorial 
staff, is now on leave. having entered military service in 
March, 1942. He is now serving as a Captain in the Army 
Air Corps in England, and will return to his former Posi- 
tion after the war. 
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Meeting of Southern Textile Assn. 


The board of governors of the Southern Textile 
Association has decided that the annual meeting for 
1943, which was postponed last June, shall be held 
at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on Satur- 
day, Dec. 11th. 


The association's directors took note of the fact 
that meetings of other organizations have been ex- 
ceptionally well attended, in spite of the gasoline 
shortage and travel difficulties, and considered the 
work of the Southern Textile Association of enough 
importance to justify holding a meeting and electing 
officers. 

We feel that the directors of the Southern Textile 
Association have acted wisely in deciding to hold the 
meeting, and predict that the attendance will be very 
good. 

The program, as temporarily outlined, will most 
certainly be worthwhile. Plans call for a morning 
session during which three addresses will be heard, 
one dealing with textile education, one with person- 
nel relations and the other with job instruction. Fol- 
lowing this part of the program, officers will be 
elected to serve until the next general meeting. The 
luncheon session will feature various forms of enter- 
tainment which should be very welcome during 
these current days of concern and hard work for all, 
as well as an address by an outstanding speaker. 

The meeting will give textile mill operating ofh- 
cials and their business asociates a chance to see their 
fellows, swap tales of woe, receive some valuable 
information, laugh and relax. 
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Federal Appropriation for Education 


An examination of the records of the principal 
sponsors for the Federal school bill, which was 
killed on October 20th by a 53 to 26 vote of the U. S. 
Senate, leads us to believe that financial assistance 
for education was a secondary consideration and that 
the sponsors were primarily interested in Federal 
control over education. 

The plan was to get the bill, which provided 
$300,000,000 per year in Federal grants for public 
education, passed and then withhold appropriations 
from those schools which did not teach the doctrines 
laid down by a group of educators located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or which appeared to discriminate 
“against race or color,’ or in other words did not 


permit negro children to attend school with white 
children. 


Unfortunately for the proponents but fortunately 
for the people of the United States, Senator Langer 
of North Dakota offered an amendment which pro- 
hibited discrimination in the benefits and appropria- 
tions authorized under the bill “or in state funds sup- 
plemented thereby” on account of “‘race, creed or 
color,” and it was adopted by a 40 to 37 vote. This 
turned Southern senators against the measure. 

There was no need of the amendment, as had the 
bill been enacted the proponents would have con- 
tended that separate schools for whites and negroes 
were not permitted and that those schools which de- 
nied admission to negroes could not receive any of 
the funds. The United States Supreme Court as now 
constituted would have sustained that contention. 


While many of the proponents of the measure 
looked forward to it as a means of extending social 
equality between negroes and whites by forcing 
Southern schools to admit negroes, the strongest 
group was made up of persons primarily interested in 
establishing at Washington, D. C., a bureau which 
could use the power of the money it was authorized 
to expend to dictate what should or should not be 
taught in our public schools. 

With that power they would be able to control 
and shape the education of the children of this na- 
tion. 


They no doubt agree with the Bismarck of Ger- 
many when, many years ago, he said: 

That which you would have in the life of a nation first 
put in the schools of that nation. 

The bill, which upon its face was to give Federal 
financial assistance to public schools, was in reality 
and purpose a bill to give a Washington bureau con- 
trol over the education of the children of this nation. 

Senator Langer may have been sincere when he 
offered his amendment, but he threw the light of 


truth upon one purpose of the measure and caused 
Southern senators to turn against it. 
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Textile Foundations 


So many textile research organizations and textile 
foundations have recently been established that much 
confusion has resulted. 

The following is the picture as we see same: 

The Textile Foundation. 

The organization was established some years ago 
with funds derived from the sale of German dyestuft 
patents during World War I. It is located in the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
with E. T. Pickard its principal officer. 

It has for years provided funds for scholarships 
and fellowships for persons who agreed to devote 
their time to specified textile research. It contributed 
$5,000 per year for several years to the support of a 
practical textile research program under the auspices 
of the Southern Textile Association and the Ark- 
wrights and has also regularly made substantial con- 
tributions toward research conducted by the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., of New York. 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

This is a laboratory located at New Orleans, La., 
which is devoted to study and research of all farm 
products with one department devoted to cotton re- 
search, including carding, spinning and weaving. 
The laboratory and its operation is financed with 
Government funds. Unfortunately it was located 
some distance from the textile manufacturing centers 
and it has had few contacts with cotton mills. Be- 
cause of its unfortunate location it has never accom- 
plished very much of value to cotton mills. 


Textile Research Institute, Inc., of New York and 
Washington. 

This group carries on an extensive program of tex- 
tile research and regularly issues a magazine, Textile 
Research, which gives reports upon its work. Fes- 
senden §. Blanchard is president and executive secre- 
tary and Douglas G. Woolf recently resigned as edi- 
tor of Textile World to join the organization. 


Institute of Textile Technology. 

This organization was formed by Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., of LaGrange, Ga., and a small group of 
textile manufacturers. Certain manufacturing com- 
panies have agreed to contribute 10 cents per spindle 
per year over a period of years and we have been 
informed that there will be an annual income in ex- 
cess of $300,000. Ward Delaney, who was for a 
number of years connected with the Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry at Appleton, Wis., has been employed 
as executive director. Its research will be devoted 
to products produced on cotton type spindles. 


Callaway Institute, Inc. 
This was a department of Callaway Mills but has 
been now incorporated as a non-profit organization. 
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Robert W. Philip has resigned as editor of Cotton to 
become president and will devote his entire time to 
the work of the organization. Its services will be 
available to any mill or element in the textile indus- 
try upon a contract basis but all fees received will be 
used for research work, as it is a non-profit organiza- 
tron. 


North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 

This organization was incorporated in December, 
1942, by W. J. Carter, J. Spencer Love, David Clark 
and others for the purpose of providing better and 
broader education for the young men who attend the 
textile school at North Carolina State College. Plans 
are to obtain the best instructors available by supple- 
menting salaries now paid at the textile school and 
to add additional men to the faculty. Up to the pres- 
ent time donations amounting to $412,000 have been 
received, and the organizers are now making a drive 
to attain their goal of $600,000. 

With their financial assistance Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell has been employed as dean of the textile school. 
G. H. Dunlap has been employed to conduct practi- 
cal research in textile mills. They are now searching 
for a competent man to conduct practical research in 
knitting mills. : 

They expect to expend both principal and interest 
over a period of 15 years, which will make available 
about $40,000 per year. 


The Textile Education Foundation. 


This organization was formed in Georgia by Ful- 
ler E. Callaway, Harrison Hightower and others, and 
because Georgia mills have been very liberal and 
contributed upon the basis of 20 cents per spindie, 
a fund of over $500,000 has been raised. We under- 
stand that the primary interest will be in better and 
broader education at the textile school of Georgia 
Tech and that a program of practical research will 
also be financed. 


]. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation. 

This organization was recently incorporated as a 
non-profit organization by textile manufacturers of 
South Carolina and was named in honor of J. E. 
Sirrine, who has for many years been the leading mill 
engineer of the South and an influential factor in the 
textile industry of his state. 

They have asked for contributions of 1 per cent of 
1942 and 1943 profits and expect to raise $1,000,000. 
There has been no definite announcement of their 
plans other than that they will use only the income 
from their investments, but it is reported that they 
are more inclined toward technical research and that 
they have not made specific plans to broaden and 
develop textile education at Clemson College. 

We believe that the above gives an accurate pic- 
ture of recent development in the field of textile ed- 
ucation and textile research. 
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What Makes An Electric Motor Run? 


By R. H. ROGERS 


Industrial Engineering Division, General Electric Co 


Many persons connected with textile mills have to 
deal with electric motors every day. The editors 
believe that many operatives will benefit from a 
better understanding of motors which may result 
from studying this simple and concise explanation 
of the subject. 


N electric motor consists of two members, one that is 

stationary and one that can revolve. Each has electric 
conductors in or around parts made of thin steel lamina- 
tions, together with such supports and fastenings as are 
necessary to make them usable. 

When electric energy is supplied to the conductors, the 
member that is free to turn revolves and delivers mechani 
cal power through a belt, chain, gear, or coupling to the 
driven machine. 


Fundamental Principle 


If a magnet that is free to turn is brought near a fixed 
magnet, the free magnet will turn to line itself up with the 
hxed one with its north and south ends opposite the south 
and north ends of the fixed magnet. This is a fundamental 
principle of magnetism—wnilike poles attract; like poles 
repel. 

When the free magnet turned, it did so vigorously, 
twisting the suspending thread, If did mechanical work. 

Suppose one bar of iron is laid across another and a 
magnetized needle is suspended by a thread over the cross- 
ing point. Since the iron pieces are not magnetized, the 
suspended magnet can point in any direction. 

Now, if by some means, the bars are magnetized and 
demagnetized so that given poles appear in rotation, the 
tree magnet turns to follow the successive locations of 
north and south poles. The free magnet is thus made to 


revolve continuously and we have a miniature motor. 


Electromagnets 


We have means for rapidly magnetizing and demagnetiz- 
ing iron and reversing its north-south characteristics. A 
coil of wire around iron will make a magnet of it when 
electric current is passed through the wire. If the iron is 
of the proper kind it will lose its magnetism almost in- 
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stantly when the current ts shut off. If the current is started 
again in the reverse direction the iron will be magnetized 
with N-S where S-N was before. The polarity is said to be 
reversed. 

This is an electromagnet—much stronger than a perma- 
nent magnet and subject to control, 1.¢., on-off reverse with 


great rapidity. 


Push and Pull 


To go back to the motor—-both the stationary member 
and the revolving member are largely electromagnets since 
the windings, through which electric currents flow, are 
wound around sections of iron. These sections of one 
member will be made alive-dead-alive again with polarity 
reversed in a regularly repeated cycle. The sections of the 
other member, will stay alive with polarity unchanged. 

The réaction push-pull between magnets makes it 
possible to hold either member still and to let the other 
The eftort that makes a motor shaft re. 
volve one way is trying equally hard to revolve the station- 
ary part the other way. Whichever member is free to turn 


will turn. 


member revolve. 


Motors are built with the constant polarity member (i.e., 
magnetized needle, in the example) either rotating or 
standing still and conversely with the reversing polarity 
member standing still or rotating. Circumstances of design 
determine which may it will be. 

The poles on the rotating member are kicked along by 
the poles just behind and pulled along by the poles just 
ahead. As soon as a pole comes abreast of the pole that is 
pulling it, polarity changes and a new set of kicks and 
pulls are established. The sum total of all the kicks and 
pulls on all the poles of the rotating member is the turning 
effort or torque of the motor. 


How Poles Are Reversed 


There are strategic tymes at which to reverse polarities in 
each revolution. Reversals are effected with time precision 
in one of two ways. With alternating current, the alterna- 
tions themselves reverse the polarity of a magnet with each 
reversal of current flow. The current and hence the poles 
in One member reverse 120 times per second when the elec- 
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tric system has a frequency of 60 cycles per second. 

In direct-current motors the reversals are caused by the 
revolving member itself through something like sequence 
valving action of the commutator and brushes. 

By the time a pole on the rotating member has reached 
the point of greatest attraction, its polarity is changed be- 
cause its commutator bars (terminals of the coils) have 
passed to brushes of opposite sign. That is, the bars that 
were in contact with plus and minus brushes are now in 
contact with minus and plus brushes and current through 
the magnetizing coil is reversed. 

Note, with direct current, one power line is plus and the 
other minus all the time, while with alternating current the 
lines change through plus-and-minus to 7 
with great rapidity. 


inus-and-plus 


To recapitulate then, we may say that a motor runs be- 
cause poles of one polarity are chasing after poles of the 
opposite polarity and are being pushed along by poles of 
the same polarity. But, will-of-the-wisp like, the moving 
poles never get to the attracting poles because that desirable 
point 1s always just ahead, because of the timely reversals 
of current in alternating-current motors, or the equally 
timely action of the commutator in direct-current motors. 


Southern Textile Plants Collect Five 
More “E” Awards 


The Army-Navy “E” award for outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the production of materials needed for the war 
effort was presented Oct. 13 to the employees of the Front 
Royal, Va., plant of American Viscose Corp., rayon produc- 


J 


In the photograph above are shown, left to right: Lieut.-Col. 

Hayward K. Kelley, chief of the ammunition branch, Phila- 

deiphia Ordnance District; Lieut.-Comdr. James L. Trusiow, 

naval bureau of supplies and accounts, Washington, D. C.; 

Frank Nesbitt, chief employee representative, and Gerald S. 

Tompkins, manager of the Front Royal Plant of American 
Viscose. 


ers. This is the second “E” award to be made to a rayon 
plant, the first having been presented in July to the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.'s plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The Hon. Aubrey G. Weaver of Front Royal, member 
of the Virginia State Senate, was master of ceremonies and 
Lieut.-Col. Hayward K. 
Kelley, chief of the ammunition branch, Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District, officiated for the Army and made the presen- 


made the address of welcome. 
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tation of the 


flag, which was accepted by Gerald S. 
Tompkins, plant manager. Lieut.-Comdr. James L. Truslow, 


U.S. N. R., of the bureau of supplies and accounts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., represented the Navy and gave the “E” 
award pins to the employee representatives on the platform. 
These were Frank Nesbitt, principal representative, who 
made the address of acceptance on behalf of all employees, 
Claude W. Beckner, Gertrude C. Berryman, Robert L. 
Hickerson, A. G. McVay and Albert L. Sorrels. 


Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills, Inc., received its ““E”’ pen- 
nant during ceremonies Oct. 20 at which Col. James C. 
Longino of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot 
was principal speaker. Lieut. (j.g.) W. W. White repre- 
sented the Navy, arid distributed individual ‘E” pins to the 
mill employees. Harry Atherton of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the mill, accepted the flag on behalf of the company 
and its workers. 


Others taking part in the ceremonies included Miss Mil- 
dred Eller, employee representative, who accepted the “E” 
pins; Garland Harcourt, male employee with longest con- 
tinuous service record: Miss Elvie Harcourt, female em- 
ployee with the longest continuous service record, and Miss 
Cora Dennis and Miss Viola Long, employees with the next 
longest service records. 

Two more award ceremonies took place Oct. 21 when 
the Milstead and Manchester, Ga., divisions of Callaway 
Mills were honored by service officials. Liewt.-Col. Arthur 
H. Rogow, special assistant to the commanding general at 
the Jeffersonville Depot, presented “‘E’’ flags to both divi- 
sions. Lieut.-Comdr. H. H. Heine of Atlanta, Ga., present- 
ed “E” pins. Charles E. Rich, superintendent of the Mil- 
stead plant, accepted the pennant for that division, and 
Ernest O. DeFore, superintendent, spoke for Manchester. 

Most recent “E” presentation to a Southern textile mill 
was made Oct. 27 in honoring Columbia (S. C.) Mills Co., 
an afhliate of Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills of Baltimore, 
Md. Governor Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina was 
master of ceremonies, and the award was made by Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas D. Lewis of Jeftersonville. J. E. Harris, vice- 
president of Mt. Vernon Woodberry, received the award. 
Distribution of “E’ pins was handled by Lieut. W. C. 
Boyd, U. S. Navy. 

One of the textile industry's suppliers, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., at Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been authorized 
to add a white star to its ““E” flag, according to a recent 
announcement of the War Department. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 20) 


cannot be as satisfactorily bound to the face fabric as in the 


one and one method. Fig. 291 illustrates the —-— twill for 


face weave. Fig. 292 illustrates this weave arranged on its 
own picks. 

It will be seen that only on the odd number of threads 
can the backing be added without showing through on the 
face. This will have a tendency to cause an imperfect fabric 
unless two warps are used. Fig. 293 illustrates the backing 
weave. Fig. 294 illustrates the complete design. 

In backing a fancy weave the binding points have to be 
arranged according to the pattern, observing the rule that 
the face filling must cover the backing filling at binding 
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points. These binding points do not occur regularly, that is, 
they are not arranged in any regular order unless the pat- 
tern will admit of a regular order. The rules given will, 
however, hold good for backing fancy weaves, as each 


thread must be intersected an even number of times with 
the filling in each pattern otherwise an imperfect pattern 
will result. 

Fig. 295 illustrates a check pattern composed of twill 
and basket. Fig. 296 illustrates this weave on its own picks, 


beginning with the first two picks. Upon examination of 
this design it will be noticed that on every eight threads 
and eight picks there is a perfect locking, so that in any 
pattern where this occurs the two picks that lock each other 
must be taken together; otherwise an imperfect fabric will 
be the result. Fig. 297 illustrates the face weave in the 
correct layout. Fig. 298 illustrates the complete design. 


299-A 


Fig. 299-A illustrates the face of a heavy cotton coating 
fabric. Fig. 299-B illustrates the back of the fabric. Two- 


299-B 


ply yarns are used both in warp and filling. The face of 
the fabric is made with a ——— twill, the back of the fabric 


with an eight-harness sateen. The picks are arranged one 
tace, red filling; one back, green filling; and white warp. 


America’s Russian allies are using an inflated cotton 
duck tent, of double thickness for insulation, with a vinyl 
resin coating on the inside of each thickness, thus making 
it excellent for cold climates. Made in América, the tents 
are supplied through Lend-Lease. 
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SALEM, MASS. | 


Dallas, Texas 


. Mrs. W. G. Hamner 
W. J. Moore 
B. C. Plowden 

. Williom A. Roberts 
Russell A. Singleton 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 
Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


Cotton boods Market 


New York.—Cotton gray goods for future civilian sup- 
ply are causing much anxiety in the market, and many feel 
that unless moves are made to insure such distribution the 
situation will come to a point where drastic action will be- 
come necessary. 

Heavy orders by the Government and priority holders are 
draining the market, it is often asserted. Added to this is 
the liquidation in inventories that has been taking place in 
selling quarters, wholesalers’ holdings, retail stocks and 
other distributing agencies, with the result that there is no 
replacement to make up for this depletion in reserve. Holli- 
day sales will cut further into the amounts of goods now 
in retailers’ hands, it is held in several places, and when 
the time comes for consumers to obtain their necessities for 
everyday living later on, the pinch will be greatly felt. 

Hopes in a number of cotton gray goods quarters are 
currently being placed on the possibility of the Government 
adopting an over-all program of allocations—with definite 
amounts of difterent types of cloth set aside for specific 
purposes. Under such a program mills would have to assign 
percentages of their output for military uses, priority rated 
orders, export and civilan needs it is explained in a general 
fashion. Already discussions have been held with Wash- 
ington authorities on the adoption of such a system, and 
many are optimistic over the operations of such a plan, and 
feel it would remove many of the headaches they are now 
undergoing. 

Pressure by the War Production Board on mills to accept 
priority rated contracts will result in general cancellation of 
small orders already booked for the next few months, 
was stated recently in the Worth Street market. This will 
mean a keen disappointment to jobbers and small distribu- 
tors all over the country, who have been patiently awaiting 
these goods, it was indicated. These small houses will be 
unable to understand how orders which have been accepted 
are suddenly revoked, it has been explained, yet WPB of- 
ficials insist that these orders be superseded without regard 
to the effect on the civilian supply, it is added. Despite all 
the comment about Government agencies coming to the 
rescue of the small business man and consumer in the mat- 
ter of providing more goods, not much has been done to 
date. 

Trading in cotton gray goods was a lackadaisical affair 
during the past few weeks, with only isolated sales consum- 
mated at intervals. The movement is generally believed to 
have reached nearly the lowest point for any period in 
past history. Inquiry, however, is still at the peak, both on 
rated -and unrated orders. The supply of cloth has never 
been so tight as it is at present. 


STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


‘EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


= 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—Recent reports circulating in the mar- 
ket indicate that cotton yarn mills are making every effort 
ro re-establish themselves with civilian customers as quickly 
as possible, although at the present the plants are heavily 
obligated for deliveries on Government contracts. It has 
been the tendency for some months for spinners to keep in 
direct contact with civilian outlets in order to partially can- 
cel loss attributed to profitless price ceilings, but other 
moves indicate that future emphasis will be put on improv- 
ing yarn quality and giving better service to customers. 

The appeal made on behalf of underwear manufacturers 
ror prompt (,overnment action to protect the manpower 
requirements of the industry is considered as timely and 
forceful. Some are hoping whatever action is taken will be 
extended to include the spinners. 

The sale yarn production gain of. 1942, over the previous 
year, was based largely on the use of marginal machinery 
and extra-hours operations by a still adequate personnel. 
Then the price ceilings began to pinch, and spinners had to 
give up their extra-hours operations, because they no longer 
could afford overtime wages. More recently personnel has 
dropped off continuously in numbers and efficiency, and 
marginal machinery in many cases has become no longer 
worth operating. 

For a long time Washington authorities, when confront. 
ed with this condition, have tried to convince the mill men 
that the manpower shortage would be eliminated, or its 
effects would be reduced by ‘new policies-’ they said would 
soon be introduced. Instead, the cotton mills and related 
lines have continued to lose personnel, and the production 
and cotton consumption statistics show the results. 

Compared with a year ago, combed sale cotton yarn pro- 
duction for Government orders has fallen off about one- 
third in the two-ply counts and about one-sixth in the sin- 
gles, for October, exclusive of mercerized yarns. This con- 
dition is reported here to have led to representations by 
procurement officers to the effect that yarn shortage has 
again become an obstacle and that it ts now up to WPB. 

Yarn spinners and distributors, as noted, urged many 
months ago that the various Washington agencies should 
get together, as the WPB, the OPA, the WMC and the 
OES, each has juisdiction over some part of the spinners’ 
operations and industry representatives have told their story 
to each of these agencies without getting any results. It ts 
through WPB that the Army and Navy in the past have 
moved to obtain adjustments deemed necessary in the reg- 
ulations put forth by the other agencies. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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EXSIZE for desizing, will 


leave fibres soft, elastic, supple! 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ Your choice of enzymes for the desizing 
operation helps govern the condition of your 
finished fabrics! Malt enzymes give the best 
all-round results. 

EXSIZE, a concentrate of pure malt enzymes, 
is outstanding for its gentle, natural action. It 
works fast and thoroughly. 

EXSIZE leaves the fibres softer. It is effec- 
tive in desizing any animal, vegetable or syn- 
thetic fibre containing starch or its derivatives. 

Try EXSIZE on samples of any or all of your 
fabrics. See how clean and soft it leaves them 
—how much better prepared they are for 
bleaching, dyeing and sanforizing. The cost of 
EXSIZE is very low — a few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 
cotton cloth, for example. 

Use our laboratories for your tests — there’s 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained Pabst 
field man will gladly work with you in your 
own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 
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pany. 


To call on textile executives 


OPENING FOR 


in North Carolina, selling group 
life and hospitalization insurance. Straight salary and expenses 
plus bonus. Prefer man familiar with the industry and with rea- 
sonably wide acquaintance among executives. Well known com- 
Write full details in first letter. 


“INSURANCE.” c/o Textile Bulletin. 


TWO SALESMEN 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
§ Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Our best adver- 
tisement is a job well done.’ Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
§ City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
§ Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


| KROME-WELD cot and apron ce- 

| ment was made expressly for | 
Chrome leather but will hold any 

| leather used for Roller Covering 
and does not cause hard or jumpy 

| seams on rolls. 
Order direct from the adaress be- 

low or from your favorite supply 

house. 

H. C. SWANN 

| 1043 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn. | 


WANTED 
Experienced carder and spin j 


ner as assistant superintend 
ent for 5,000-spindk varn 
mill, Write, 


personal 


giving experi- 


ence. information 


and salary desired 


Address 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| POSITION AVAILABLE 
Quatified Cost Analyst with experi- 
ence in installing standard and job 
j cost systems in textile mills. Please 
rive draft classifications, availabil- 
j itv, salary expected, and brief out- 
line of experience 
Address ‘‘Cost Analyst,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 

6— Woonsocket Sx3 he, 1917, 160- 

spindle Speeders. These frames 

in excellent condition Price, 
$5.00 per spindle 

Address ‘‘Box 160," 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


‘ 
| A carder and spinner for combed 
yarn mill on the second shift. Must 
be familiar with both departments 
§ and be a good manager of help. 
Give full particulars in first letter, 
with references 
Address “M. 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED —Position as Roll Coverer: 25 
years experience Not subject to draft 
Address ‘‘M.D.,"’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 

SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 

American, 42 years old, married and de- 
sirous of location in the South. Over 20 
years practical experience in some of 
the better New England mills Have 
been overseer, cotton classer, produc- 
tion manager and superintendent. Good 
manager and progressive. A-l refer- 
ences. Address “‘Box 17,"" ¢/o Textile 
Bulletin. 

CARDER, SPINNER and Superintendent 
desires to change: above draft age. 
married, experienced, carded and comb- 
ed cotton Experienced all staples. 
yarns, plain, fancy cotton weave: avail- 
able now. Strength and qualitv a spe- 
clalty. References. Location and shift 
no preference. Address ‘“‘Box 449,"’ c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 

POSITION WANTED as Overseer of 
Weaving. 17 years’ experience on both 
Draper and C & K looms on all classes 
of work, including rayon. Now employ- 
ed hut seeking better opportunity. L C 
5. graduate. Married: 37 vears of age. 
Draft classification, 3-A. Willing to go 
anywhere. Address “J. F. R.."" c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Card 
Room; have had several years’ experi- 
ence Address “XYZ.” c/o Textile Bul- 
letin 


) For Best Results 


—Use-— 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill © 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 
GREENVILLE Company 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FOR SALE 
l—Cotton Weighing Outfit, 800 Lb. 
Rtobidous Beam. 
-—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle 
Slubbers. 
i—S-P 9 x 4% x 84 Spindle Inter- 
mediates, 
li—Set S-L Card Grinding Rolls, 
and also 6 Traverse Grinders 
l>—S-L Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 
3” gauge, 216 sp. ea. 


512 W. Fourth Street Phone 3-884] 
Charlotte, N. C. 


. 1064-90 Main St., Powtucket, R. | 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


FOR SALE 


FOLDING MACHINE, 36” FOLDRITE FOLDER, ALL 
LATEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLES, 3-PHASE, 
34 H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 4 H. P. 


- 


No. 90 Universal Filling Wind- 
ers with Bunch Builders 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- 
per 

Beleer Roving Tester: 1—Scott 
Yarn Tester 

I—Tolhurst 40° Extractor, Belt 
Drive. 


— 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. I. 


motor. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold 


in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. Ee constantly improved. That's 
why atson serves many of the 

} | meee progressive and exacting 

4 mitts. 

nf | DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY Start now with any size order. 

RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. BATSON | 

Box 841 Greenville, S.C. | 

le 

| H. H. WILLIS 

WE BUILD TEXTILE } TEXTILE CONSULTANT 

7 TEXTILE MACHINERY Clemson, S. C. 

h 

APRONS and SUPPLIES PLANT SURVEY 

LABOR RELATIONS 

COSTS 

rO JOB ANALYSIS 

; TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY | ARBITRATION 

i- Charlotte, N. C. ! 

4 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
oe B. EATON SELL ME YOUR ROLLER We invite correspondence with em- 
atent Attorney LEATHER SCRAP FOR CASH | ployers seeking men and men seek- 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Write me what you have to offer | 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. PETE WALKER Northern mills hie 
Former Member Examining Corps The Leather Man | j Charies P. Raymond Service, inc. 
U.S. Patent Office Gastonia, N. C. 294 
Mass. 
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OIL-LESS 
Top Roll Bearings 
for 
Looms 


Prevent Oil Stained Warps 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


Oscar F. Banse. Manager 


The 


wow 


Murchison Cites Immediate Problems Facing 
Cotton Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


one objective: to assure an adequate supply of the items 
needed. It is not concerned either with the question of 
costs or price. It therefore imposes upon many mills of 
necessity production schedules which are out of character 
with the mills’ experience and equipment. 


An Unfortunate Separation 


It is extremely unfortunate that in our national policy 
we have chosen to separate the powers of production con- 
trol and the powers of price control. Such a separation does 
not make sense and its disadvantages cannot be overcome 
through the remote control exercised by the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

Although at the moment we are fully engrossed in the 
activities of war production, time must be taken to antici- 
pate the problems of the future. Sooner or later victory 
will be won. If it comes suddenly on all fronts, we will be 
confronted with the immediate task of reconverting 50 per 
cent or more of the economic activity of the nation from 
the business of war to the functions of peace. The re-tool 
ing of industry, the re-shaping of production programs, the 
re-development of markets, the shifting of millions of em- 
ployees into new occupations, the re-settlement of other 
millions in distant all a task 


which may prove to be of greater magnitude than any that 


territorial areas constitute 
the nation has heretofore attempted. To avoid chaos, this 
enormous reconversion must be planned in advance and 
machinery for its execution must be pre-established. 

From the standpoint of our industry, the most important 
element in this reconversion is the orderly termination of 
Government contracts and the prompt settlement of Gov- 
ernment obligation to the contractors. For more than a 
year industry representatives have been busily engaged with 
appropriate Government officials on a program of contract 
termination and settlement which would be prompt, efh- 
cient and protect the interests of sub-contractors as well as 
prime contractors. 

In principle there has been no disagreement with the 
Government agencies involved. On the contrary, they rec- 
ognize fully the importance of the objective and are equally 
desirous with us that it be reached. But unfortunately there 
have been differences of opinion among the Government 
officials themselves from the viewpoint of method and these 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Se 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 
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differences of opinion have prevented the completion of 
any comprehensive and co-ordinated plan. 

Another problem of transition which may prove to be 
highly important 1s the disposal of Government surpluses 
after the war. If the war ends gradually on the several 
fronts final Government surpluses of consumable goods 
may not be excessively large. In fact, they may constitute 
the salvation of our program of foreign relief and rehabili- 
tion. But in any event, great care must be taken that domes- 
tic markets be undisturbed by an avalanche of surplus com- 
modities when industry is seeking to find its peacetime 
bearings. 

Our program, yet to be formulated, of foreign relief and 
rehabilitation to aid the recovery of a bleeding and fam- 
ished world, is in itself an end of the first magnitude. It 
needs no justification beyond the common considerations of 
humanity. If carried out with due regard to the capacity of 
our own economic system, in terms both of production and 
financing, it will strengthen greatly our internal stability. 
The cotton textile industry, now hard put to it to supply 
the demand for its products even when producing at the 
rate of ten and three-quarter million bales a year, will 
undoubtedly welcome a large outward flow of goods imme- 
diately after the war. This will allow us valuable time for 
post-war readjustment and permit the continuance of large- 
scale employment when it will be most needed from the 
standpoint of our economic stability. 

Closely related to exports for Lend-Lease and relief pur- 
poses will be those carried on through private channels. It 
can be taken for granted that virtually the entire popula- 
tions of the Pacific area as well as continental Europe will 
be completely denuded of textiles when the war is over. 
They will still posses much basic buying power but this 
buying power will have to be vitalized by the action of 
their respective governments in conjunction with ours. 
Monetary systems and foreign exchange rates will have to 
be stabilized. Machinery of international payments will 
need to be re-built. In addition, Government aid to indi- 
vidual exporters and importers will no doubt have to be 
forthcoming, either in the form of loans or credit guaran- 
ties. Certainly everything possible must be done to restore 
with utmost speed the devices which are essential to the 
prosecution of private international trade. 

Equally important to us will be the formulation of a 
sound raw cotton policy. This is a subject of joint confer- 
ences already in progress among the various branches of the 
cotton trade. Its solution is not made easier by the rapid 
progress which science is making in the development of 
synthetic fibers. To this our only answer must be equiva- 
lent scientific progress in the advancement of cotton. Re- 
search on a bigger scale than heretofore known is conse- 
quently the order of the day. Phenomenal discoveries may 
be made which would have the effect of making any current 
prediction seem foolish. In the long run, science working 
within the framework of economic law will determine the 
victor in the battle of the fibers, if there is to be a victor. 
On the other hand, it may create a situation in which all 
hbers will co-operate in a common program of textile pro- 
duction. It is conceivable that the idea of competition will 
give way to the idea of co-ordination and that all working 
together may produce a result from which all would be the 
gainers. In any event, the time 1s rapidly approaching when 
we must all be objective and realistic in a ‘setting of new 
world circumstances. 
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Step YOUR 


SPINDLE PRODUCTION 


TENSION PULLEYS 


« 


In mills from Maine to Texas, Meadows 
Ball-Bearing Tension Pulleys are helping over 
800,000 spindles meet government require- 
ments and delivery schedules. 


They are doing this by maintaining the ten- 
sion that assures uniform twist and spindle- 
speed at all times, and reduces damp-weather, 
dry-weather, and “Monday Morning” band 
trouble. 


One pulley for each four spindles, as shown 
in cut above. No doffing of frames necessary 
for installation. Lubrication only once every 
5,000 hours. 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. |. 


For complete information on how MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help you, write— 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Ows 
BALL BEARING 
| | 
| 
at 
; 
| 
| | 


Two VICTOR STOCKROOMS 
serve the Textile South 


For the convenience of the many southern mills that depend on 
Victor Travelers, ample stocks are maintained at our Gastonia and 
Atlanta branches. Both of these offices are fully equipped to pro- 
vide the travelers you want, when you want them .. . the kind of 
Victor Service that has won the praise of so many mill men 


Today’s difficult supply conditions make these nearby stocks more 
important than ever to southern mills busy on war work 
Whenever you need information or advice on traveler selection, 
talk to a Victor representative. He can help you get the right 
travelers to keep your spinning and twisting running smoothly 
help you “deliver the goods” on time 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 Tel. 247 


VICTOR 


American Initiative and Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 14) 


into America the industrial revolution whose development 
practically spans our entire history as a free nation. 


We must bear in mind that industry will prosper only so 
long as it fulfills a specified need of the people to their best 
advantage. Who runs American enterprise? It is run by 
the ultimate consumers. They spend their money where 
they think they will get the best value or service. It is al/ 
the people who run private enterprise in America. 

Those of us who produce cotton as agriculturists, and 
those of us who consume cotton as industrialists. have a 
common cause in fulfilling that need of the people, and- we 
have been realizing evermore clearly during recent years 
this fundamental fact. I consider it an immense advance in 
our national economy when these two large groups joined 
together in working out their common problem through the 
medium of a joint committee of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
Together we can work out many of the problems of research 
and promotion which are important to both groups. 


Under present war conditions, there are very few mills 
that are having any difficulty in disposing of anything they 
are able to manufacture, although the cotton farmers aren't 
quite so well situated on account of the curtailment of for- 
eign markets. After the war, however, the situation will 
change very materially, and we will be faced with the com- 
petition of foreign cotton, foreign goods, as well as of 
other fibers such as rayon, jute and paper from at home and 
abroad. To hold our markets we will certainly have to take 
full advantage of research and promotion programs all 
through the field. We will have to develop better types of 
cotton, and more useful, or more attractive kinds of fabrics. 
A great deal of this work can be done on an industry-wide 
basis, although it should be supplemented by intensive de- 
velopment and promotion by individual companies on the 
separate items making up the company products. 


We will also undoubtedly face other very serious threats 
to our prosperity, some of which will be entirely beyond 
our Own power to control. We do not know what the 
policy of our Government will be regarding either exports 
or imports, tariffs, Lend-Lease activities, or efforts to reha- 
bilitate foreign countries at the possible expense of our 


_ BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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rent 


wn. Nor do we know whether our industry might wind 
1» on the disadvantageous end of an expanded policy of 
reciproc al trade agreeme nts. 

Neither the cotton growing industry nor the cotton man- 
facturing industry is in a position to tell our Government 
what it ought to do about all these matters, but I think | 
an say that the cotton textile industry will always support 
any program tO pay the maximum pric e for cotton consist- 
ent with the competitive marketing of cotton products. The 
otton textile industry has already, on more than one occa- 
sion, publicly taken that stand, and it assuredly will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Legislative Program /Musts 


Facing all of these uncertainties, and with the picture so 
omplicated by the political outlook, we can hardly lay 
down even a recommendation for post-war operations at 
this, but I think we can say that any legislative program 
designed to increase the cotton growers’ income must rec- 
ognize the following general principles: 


1. American cotton, whether in the bale or in the form of cloth, | 


can move into the markets of the world only at a competitive 
price. 

2. An uneconomic domestic price, supported by high commodity 
loans, makes American cotton less competitive with domestic 
synthetic fibers and substitutes. 


§. The American grower must make every effort to improve the 
quality of his fiber and to reduce his per unit cost of produc 
tion. 

4. If the Government deems it necessary to subsidize the export 
of cotton, exports of manufactured cotton products must also 
he subsidized, and reasonable protection against imports fur- 
nished. 


5. If it is the judgment of the Congress that the grower is en- 


titled to an income higher than that offered by the market, | 


the additional income should come from general treasury 
funds obtained from general tax sources, and not from an 
artificially fixed price or from a processing tax 

The principles outlined here do not offer a simple or 
immediate solution to the cotton problem. But there are no 
short cuts to its solution. The present status of the cotton 
industry is the result of 14 years of emergency plans that 
have failed to recognize the fundamentals of the problem. 
Up to the present, acreage restrictions, commodity loans, 
export subsidies and benefit payments have all been directed 
toward the farmers’ immediate relief, while the welfare of 
cotton as an object of commerce and a commodity of con. 
sumption has been left to shift for itself. The time has 
arrived to recognize that if the cotton grower is to be saved 
as a farmer, cotton must be preserved as a commodity. 

King Cotton may never regain the throne from which he 
and sundry fellow-kings were toppled many years ago by 
the on-rushing tide of democracy, but I do believe that by 
vigorous and co-operative effort on our part, accompanied 
by intelligently helpful legislation, he may be again restored 
to his proper important place in our national economy. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
(NO. 7 OF A SERIES) 


Proudly we hail the women who have left 
their homes and loved ones to go forth and 
serve in the armed forces of the nation. 
Truly, women in uniform are the best dressed 
women in the world. And America’s mills are 
at their service with the staunch and sturdy 
textiles their man-sized job demands. 


In this vital work, Burkart-Schier is playing 
an active part. For Burkart-Schier techni- 
cians and textile chemicals are working right 
along with the country’s mills, helping to 
process all sorts of military fabrics, giving 
them needed characteristics, making fabrics 


worthy of men and women at war. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL C0. 
Manufacturing Chemists jor the Teatile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS DETERGENTS SOFTENERS REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


The 
Best Dressed Women 
in the World 
& & 
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| WEARING THE NAVY 


BLUE 


She's a WAVE smart and trim 
in her handsome Navy Blue. To- 
day this traditional naval color 1s 
the proud uniform of women 
who serve—that men may go to sea. 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite, a pure, 
high quality, free-flowing crystal, 
; is especially suited for the manu- 
} facture of dyes used in “blues, wools, 
: and the “heavy uniforms of our 
armed forces 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Soteay Precess Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


SOLVAY 


TRAOT L ve Pat OFF 


SODIUM NITRITE 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —- ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— 


Military Fabrics Possessing Potential Value 
for Civilian Uses 
(Continued from Page 18) 


mum amounts of agents and highest temperatures are best 
to use, 

If the goods under process are constructed of highly 
twisted yarns it is best to allow the padded goods to stand 
two hours for thorough solubilization of the sizing before 
boiling off, otherwise enter the goods directly into the boil 
off bath which may be prepared as follows: 

Boil-off—100-gallon jig— 

1.5 Ibs. trisodium phosphate, soda ash or tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate. 

0.5 Ibs. wetting agent, or use 

0.6 Ibs. caustic soda. 

0.5 Ibs. wetting agent. 

Boil off at 200° F. for four ends, drop bath, rinse hot 
one end and batch onto roll ready for drying on dry cans 
and framing ready for dyeing. 

Vat Dyeing—Pad-Jig— 

Pigment padding mix—150-gallon mix (for heavie: 
goods, this should be sufficient for four 1,000-yard rolls) 

Paste up vat color pastes thoroughly in drug room, using 
hot water, straining into mixing tank on padder; adding 
one to three pounds of wetting agent possessing good dis 
persing and penetration without excessive foaming on pad 
ding at 140 to 180° F. Use no alkalies in pad mix, as they 
tend to make vat color pastes break up colloidal dispersion 
and form larger aggregation. If pad mix, when run at 75 
to 100 yards per minute, tends to foam excessively, add up 
to two quarts of some defoaming agent such as steam dis 
tilled pine oil. Pad all four rolls and line up on jigs ready 
for dyeing in reduction bath. On light shades do not us« 
any pad liquor as booster in jig bath, but on the heavier 
shades it is best to use the remaining liquor left in pad 
mix so as to insure uniform shades on the four rolls as wel! 
as from lot to lot. 

The speed of jigging operation should be 75 to 10: 
yards per minute. The remaining pad liquor is split into 
four equal portions, adding one-half of this portion to each 


MILL STARCH 


“Tbe Weavers Friend’ 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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i@ as booster. Jig bath ts usually 60 gallons. Stir thor- | YS 


ughly. Chemical additions for first six ends (add in order | 


isted ) : | 

First end——5 Ibs. caustic soda flakes, 5 Ibs. hydrosulfite, | 

t @ Ibs. wetting agent (alkali resistant). Add in with stirring | 
nd allow to stand 15 minutes at recommended reduction | 

y 7 mperature before starting up jig. | 
d § Second end—S lbs. caustic soda flakes, 5 lbs. hydrosulfite, | 
e Ib wetting agent. | 
Third end—2.5 Ibs. caustic flakes, 2.5 Ibs. hydrosulfite. | 


Fourth end—2 Ibs. caustic flakes, 2 Ibs. hydrosulfite. | 
Sample on fourth end: if shade shows correct, drop and | 
z finish up; if not, give light caustic and hydrosulfite addi- | 
tion and run two more ends for shade: 1 Ib. caustic, 1.5 | 


hvydrosulfite Sample on sixth end. 


Finishing-Up Operation 
Drop vat bath by opening drain valve half way and en- 
tering cold water to give running wash until bath ts clear; | 


mm drop, and prepare oxidation bath. | 

Chrome Bath—30 to 40 gallons: | Wo 

| 

LO Ibs. S-4 per cent acetic acid. 

7.5 Ibs. bichromate of soda. 

Give two to four ends at 145° F., drop and wash. Run | q 

: four ends at 160° F. If goods are not free from chromic | . > 


= oxide, give two ends at 190° F., fresh bath. Then soap off | X 

~ at light boil, 60 gallons made up of 2 Ibs. soap and 2.5) 

lbs. trisodium phosphate or soda ash. p ble A 

Some dyers prefer to use 3 Ibs. synthetic detergent and BRS CQUPMENT GRINS 'S 

1» Mg 3 Ibs. trisodium phosphate or soda ash. great production plants to maintain accuracy at 

Sample for shade and freedom from crocking (wet and high speeds. They produce faster, and enable our 

4 dry), then give a hot wash on one end at 200° F. Run off | ' 

ly armed forces to pack more fire power than the 

‘a on second end and batch on roll ready for drying and fin- | 

~ er | enemy, and use it more effectively. 

af Wetting and dispersing agents suitable for pigment pad- | 

1 ding liquor are Alkanol, DuPont; Triton, Rohm & Haas; | KENTEX precision-built aprons are helping the 
Levelene, American Aniline; Warcosol, Warwick Chemi- textile industry produce the thousand-and-one 

OT, ric Cyanamid; Invadine. Ciba: textile products needed by our armed forces for 
and Peregal, General Dyestuff. 

tO | | ; 

by Defoaming agents for vat pigment padding liquors are | Victory. . . . And, they will be equally effective 

— im Anti-Foam LF, DuPont: Yarmor S. D. Pine Oil, Hercules in turning out the improved goods on which 

r We Powder: Tropineol, Onyx Oil & Chemical; Octyl Alcohol, | peacetime prosperity must be based. Write for 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical; Butanol, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical; Invadine N, Ciba; Newport White Pine Oil, | 
Newport Industries; and Defoamer G, American Cyana- | 
mid. | 

Alkali resistant wetting agent suitable for vat color jig 
lyeing are Peregal O, General Dyestuft; Surfax WO, E. F. | 
Houghton; Tergitol No. 7, Carbide & Carbon Chemical; | 
Triton W-30, Rohm & Haas: Levelene, American Aniline: | 
Decerosol OS, American Cyanamid; Alkanol WX, DuPont; 
Solvadine N, Ciba: Nacconol, National Aniline: and San- 


prices and samples of KENTEX precision-built 
Aprons. 


Precision KENTEX 


TRAOEL MAREK 


APRON 


By impregnating wood with resin-forming chemicals and | 
Producing resin within the wood, wood may be so altered AP R 0 N 
hat it may be substituted for steel in some textile machin 
ry parts, Dr. J. F. T. Berliner of the ammonia department COM DANY 


tf E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. disclosed rec ently. The | 


reatment virtually endows wood with the properties of a | ia A S T p O | N T “ G E O - G lA 


; lastic and gives it added strength and durability, Dr. Ber- | 


iner said. | J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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tomerse, Montsanto Chemical. 

; Can Use Wood in Textile Machinery 


AS. \ 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Iron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 
Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 
Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


Johnson Company 


Chariotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


LONGER 

LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


TUBRACE LINING 


a VS TRAOE MARK Pat 


Manuta ana Build. of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA. N. C. 


Cone Is New Institute Chairman 
(Continued from Page Il) 

Mr. Tansill’s forum, “Consolidating the Wartime Gains 
of Cotton Textiles,” dealt with new developments made by 
the Army in cotton textile finishing and utilization, the 
trend in cotton textile finishing and dyeing, application of 
new developments to civilian uses, major influences affect 
ing fashion in the post-war period, and consumer desires 
following war. 

Oscar Johnston's forum on “The Post-War Raw Cottor 
Situation” took up the restoration in world commerce and 
maintenance in domestic markets of American cotton 
trends in quality of American cotton, and factors whicl 
will influence the operation of the cotton futures market 11 
the post-war period. 

The possibilities of rayon, saran, velon, aralac, and fiber 
glas were explained by various spokesmen at “The Batt! 
of the Fibers,’ conducted by Mr. Sweet. Main topics take: 
up at this session were the trends in fiber consumption 
qualities and characteristics of the new synthetic fibers 
their present and contemplated uses, and their use on pres 
ent mill equipment. 

The Outlook for Textile Exports,” covered by Mr 
Planz's roundtable, took up the prospects of textile export: 
in the post-war period, plans to develop new overseas out 


lets, the correlation of textiles with plans for foreign trad 


reconstruction, and credit and foreign exchange problem: 


in the customary markets. 


A cotton forum under the auspices of the New York 


Cotton Exhange, attended by practically everyone in New 
York for the institute meeting, was held Wednesday even 
ing at the Hotel Commodore. Among the speakers wa: 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills whose address is presented in part on page 14. 

Following a meeting Thursday morning of the fine cot 
ton goods manufacturers advisory committee of the Ofhc 
of Price Administration, the second and final general ses 
sion of Cotton-Textile Institute members heard condense: 
reports of what had taken place at the four roundtabl 
forums the previous afternoon. A co-ordinating conferen 
of textile trade association executives Friday morning ende 
the week's business activities. 


Rayon Credit Group Officers Named 


H. R. Wiley of Delaware Rayon Co. has been electe: 
vice-president of the Rayon Yarns Credit Association, an 
John Burke of Tubize-Chatillon Corp. has been electe 
treasurer, according to an announcement by A. J. Magutr 
of American Viscose Corp., president. 

Mr. Wiley replaces E. H. Wolfes, formerly credit man 
ager of Celanese Corp. of America, who rec ently resigne 
from that company to join Verney Mills. The new trea: 
urer, Mr. Burke, takes the place of Arnold Hunsiker, d« 
ceased, who up to the time of his death was assistant secr« 
tary and credit manager of North American Rayon Cor; 
and American Bemberg Corp. 

Mr. Maguire also announced that Charles Everett of E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. and Edward Chambers of Cel: 
nese Corp. of America, have been elected members of tl 


association's board of governors. The other members ©! 


the board. in addition to the president, vice-president an 
treasurer, are Jack Epstein of Malina Co., Inc., and Geors 
Richter of Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
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W. D. Appel To Be New President 
of A.A. T. C. C. 


W. D. Appel of the Bureau of. Standards, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerc Se Washington, is to be the new president 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color 
ists, succeeding Thomas R. Smith of Wiscassett Mills Co.. 
Albemarle, N. C., 


Mr Appel's election was announced Oct. 22 in New 


whose term of office ends Dec. 31. 


York City at the annual intersectional contest of the organ 
ization. Charles A. Seibert of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., and Hugh Christison of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., were elected vice presidents. William R. Moorhouse 
of the National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. was re-elected treasurer, and Harold C. Chapin of 


Lowell Textile Institute secretary. 

Winner-of the A. A. T. C. C. intersectional contest was 
Minimum Chrome. Nec 
presented by H. E. Mill 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co.. Brook. N. |. This paper showed that the 


amount of chrome generally used can be reduced consider- 


the Philadelphia section's paper, 
essary for *Afterchrome Dyeing,’ 


son of the 


ably without impairing the effectiveness of dyeing. 

A Proposed Method for Evaluation of Detergents’’ was 
presented for the Piedmont section by Hobart Souther of 
Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, N. C. 
method whereby a measured quantity of soil was put on the 


He described a 


cloth by running in the launderometer. 


OBITUARY 


E. M. SELLARS 
Elmo Murray Sellars. 66. for many years associated with 
Cone Export & Commission Co. before his retirement tn 
1939, died recently in Greensboro, N. C., following a se- 
rious illness. Among survivors are two brothers, Lacy and 


Baxter, both with Cone Export & Commission Co. 


R. F. FERGUSON 
Richard F. Ferguson, for 25 years secretary of Beaumont 
died Oct. 24 at a Veterans 
Columbia. S. C. He had been 
in declining health for more than a year. He is survived by 


Mtg. Co. at Spartanburg, S. C., 
Administration hospital in 


his mother. two sisters and two nephews. 


Ek. L. PEMBERTON 


Edmund Lilly Pemberton, 83, Carolinas representative 
for National Aniline Chemical & Dye Corp. for 30 years 
prior to his retirement several years ago, died Oct. 25 at 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


two daughters, a brother and four grandchildren. 


Survivors include his wife. two sons. 


I. B. COVINGTON 


Isaac Boyce Covington, 65, prominently identified with 
the textile industry for many years, died Oct. 19 in a Char- 
lotte, N. C.. hospital following a lengthy illness. He as- 
sisted in establishing Wade Mtg. Co. at Wadesboro, N. C., 
in 1924, and was the firm's superintendent and general 
manager prior to retiring a year ago. He is survived by a 
daughter and a son. 


Finest Weapons for the 
Battle of PRODUCTION 


Maximum production per machine — like 
maximum firepower per squad — can only 
come from the most modern equipment. 
DIAMOND FINISH special oil-lubricated 
Eadie rings have permitted entirely new 
high ranges of speed and production, 
while our standard styles offer the superb 
qualities of finish and long life that sur- 
round every spindle with ideal production 
conditions. 


We make all types of holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnG CoO. 
Makers of Spinning and JIwister R ings since 1873 


Portable Blower ee 


Portable Elevotors 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


eo mean 
= 


S.R.&V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
NQSAOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Charlotte, Greenville, 
N.C. Ss. C. 
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Time and Money Saving Equipment 
| T - \ 
a» 
| 
Box Trucks WA 


TRADE MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 

; SCRUBBING POWDER yx SCRUB SOAP 

} PINE OIL and COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 

INSECTICIDES xy DEODORANTS 

| CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 

: NEWTON, N. C. 

| We Make 

LONG Blade Spindles 

from 

SHORT Blade Spindles 

; by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 

not to break under running condi- 

tions. 

; We also change Acorns and Whorls 

. sizes to mill specifications. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Ave. Gastonia, N.C. 


ttention Mill Men! 


Roofs waterproofed and maintained at low cost. 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or 
wire us for information and prices. 


CAROLINA PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


Division of 
Fiber Manufacturing Company 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Ine. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Textile Research Institute To Discuss War 
and Post-War Projects. 


The effect of research in war-time upon the status of an 
industry post-war will be made apparent at the annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., to be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, Thursday, Nov. 18 
The sessions will include technical conferences in the morn 
ing and afternoon, and a luncheon, at which the speaker 
will be Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University, who 
has had close association with the textile industry for years 
through his membership on the scientific advisory commit 
tee of the Textile Foundation. 

The technical session in the morning will be devoted to 
a discussion of the applied research work of the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., which will be outlined by Giles E. 
Hopkins, director of that phase of the institute's activities. 
Among the specific programs which will be discussed are 
the cotton carding project, which has already, been an 
nounced, and a wool processing project, which is now in 
the formative stage. Both these projects carry post-war as 
well as current implications. 

Similarly, the afternoon conference will have this dual 
interest. Devoted to a symposium of functional properties 
of clothing fabrics, it will take up a great deal of the 
work which has been done as a result of war-time necessity 
but which will have its results in our post-war economy. 
Among the specific subjects to be discussed will be factors 
relating to the thermal insulation values of fabrics and the 
problem of water-repellent fabrics. Dr. Milton Harris, 
director of research of the Textile Foundation, will intro. 
duce this symposium. 

A brief membership meeting for the election of officers 
and the presentation of the president's report will precede 
the luncheon. Both the membership meeting and the lunch 
eon will be presided over by Fessenden S. Blanchard, presi- 
dent of the institute. 

Ail persons interested in textile research, whether or not 
members of the institute, are invited to attend the technical 
sessions in the morning and the afternoon, as well as the 
luncheon. Reservations for the luncheon may be addressed 
to the ‘offices of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 East 


40th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Large Cotton Exports Are Planned 


Provision must be made for the export of ‘‘several mil- 
lion” bales of cotton annually, War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones has advised a special cotton industry com- 
mittee. 

Jones told the committee, concluding its conferences on 
a post-war program, that he considers it “essential not only 
to the economy of the South but to the whole nation that 
the world markets for American cotton be restored after 
the war,’ commented Burris Jackson of Hillsboro, Tex.. 
of the Texas state-wide cotton committee and a member of 
the special group. 

The cotton men talked with Francis B. Sayre, deputy 
director of the Ofhce of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
in the State Department; Undersecretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, |r., Bernhard Knollenberg of the Lend-Lease 
Administration, W. L. Pierson, president of the Export- 
Import Bank, and Deputy Federal Loan Administrator W. 
L. Clayton. 
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War Labor Board Sets Pay Rates 
for Southeastern Mills 


Approvable wage rates for key jobs in the Southeast s 
rextile industry have been announced by the Fourth Re 
vional War Labor Board with a base of 421/, cents an hour 
fer common labor. 

These levels, M. T. Van Hecke, board chairman, said, 
provide guides for handling wage adjustment applications, 
are not compulsory and WLB approval ts necessary before 
they can be adopted. The approvable rates represent pre 
dominant wages actually being paid in the Southeast, he 
said. 

Independent and specific cases may be considered tn the 
light of the National War Labor Board's decision in the 
11 Southern cotton mill cases of August, 1942, authorizing 
a 4714-cent minimum rate,” he said. He added that pay 
above the approvable rates will be considered stabilized and 
cannot be increased except. to correct substandards of living, 
t the cost-of-living formula, or, in rare cases, the critica! 


needs of war production, and to maintain traditional wage 
differentials between job classifications. 

Labor membets of the regional board have declared their 
intention to ask review of the textile rates by the national 
W LB. 

Approvable rates for the key jobs include the following 
in cents per hour: 

Firemen, 43; battery hands, 43.5; watchmen, 44; baling 
press operators, 43.5: picker tenders, 44° creelers, 43.5: 
trimmers and inspectors, 44; spooler tenders, 46; warper 
tenders. 47.5: twister doffers, 45; twister tenders, 47.5; 
spinning doffers, 57.5; slubber tenders, 50: slasher tenders, 
52.5; carpenters, 50; weavers, automatic, 55; weavers, plain, 
55; mechanics, 55; weavers, dobby, 57.5; warp tyers, 57.5; 
electricians, 60; and loom fixers, 67.5. 


Platt Landis Missing in Action 


Several months have elapsed without further word as to | 


the fate of Third Mate Platt Landis of the United States 
Merchant Marine, who was reported missing in action 
somewhere in the Pacific. 

Third Mate Landis, a native of Charlotte, N. C., enlisted 
in the Merchant Marine last December 
and received his commission in May 
after attending officers’ school at New 
London, Conn. Prior to entering the 
service, he was afhliated with Sykes, 
Inc., manufacturers of card clothing, 
and is widely known in Southern textile 
circles. 

He has two brothers in the service, 
Lieutenant Oliver D. Landis of the U. 
S. Naval Reserve, who is now stationed 
at Hollywood, Fla., and Seaman Frank Landis. His wife 
and a daughter born just before he left on his first cargo 


Platt Landis 


mission, are still residing in Charlotte. 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army 1s not stumped by 
shortages. Its experts have designed a new canvas machete 
sheath made of cotton duck. Vat-dyed in olive drab with 
color fastness to light, it is mildew resistarit and has a 
highly water-repellent finish. It 1s more durable than the 
leather sheath it replaces. 
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To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort as a wor plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants ore being specified to 
safeguard the lives of thousands 
of workers 


in chemical plants, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immediate water flow must 
be constantly available to com- 


bat chemical burns and similor 


emergencies. All types of war 
plants, including shipyards, etc. 
are using these hydrants to min- 


imize the hazards of fire. 


ANT 


thousands of 
sofeguard their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because they 
especially opprecicte the value 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
peratures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


And, of course, 
formers 


| 


| WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, .U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
| A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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| a s}) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


new universal applicative 
Processors penetrant for all fibers in any 


torm or machine. Technical 


| e service available upon request. 
FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 
1 213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE — CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


:4 Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING CO 


ASHEVILLE:-NORTH-CAROLINA 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


T REPLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


® Southern Belting offers 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 
Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 
V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 


fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 


W cat agheuse 
Mote. 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Spencer Love Succeeds Walton in WPB 
Textile Post 


The resignation of Frank L. Walton as director of th 
textile, clothing and leather division, War Productio: 
Board, was announced Oct. 21 by Operations Vice-Chair 
man H. G. Batcheller. Mr. Walton has been succeeded b 
James Spencer Love of Greensboro, N. C. 

Associated with the War Production Board and its pre 
decessor for over two years I! 
the Capacity of textile consult 
ant and administrator, Mr. Wal 
ton came to the Office of Pro 
duction Management Marc! 
|. 1941. At that tume he wa 
chief consultant in the textil 
unit of the production divisior 
of OPM. 

On. June 26, 1942, he wa 
named deputy chief of the tex 
tile, clothing and leather good: 
branch of the division of in 
dustry operations, WPB, and 
on Dec. 16 of that year he b: 


Spencer Love 


came chief of the textile, cloth 
ing and leather division. 


Under Mr. Walton's direction the textile division grew 


to more than double its original size and at present it is 


one of the largest divisions in WPB, handling almost 4,00¢ 
individual commodities in the textile. clothing and leathe: 
helds, with a total annual production of approximate]; 
$15,000,000,000. He has also been chairman of the textil 
requirements committee and a member of the combined 
textile committee. A vice-president of Catlin-Farish Co., a 
cotton firm of New York, Mr. Walton makes his home in 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mr. Love is president of Burlington Mills Corp. of 
Greensboro, N. C., producers of textile goods made from 
synthetic fibers and cotton. Branches of the corporation are 
located in North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee. Mr 
Love has pioneered in the development of widespread us¢ 
of rayon yarns and is a past president of the Nationa! 
Rayon Weavers Association. He is a member of the board 
of the Textile Research Institute and is a former director 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
A graduate of Harvard University in 1917, he served with 
the rank of major as division adjutant of the 78th Division 


during World War I. 


Carded Yarn Association Meets Nov. 11 


Subjects of vital importance to the carded yarn industry 
will be discussed at the annual meeting of the Carded Yarn 
Association to be held at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte 
N. C., on Thursday, Nov. 11, it has been announced b; 
Owen Fitzsimons, secretary and treasurer. 

The convention will begin with a session at 10 o'clock in 
the morning for carded yarn manufacturers only. Reports 
will be heard from W. N. Banks of Grantville. Ga.. chair 
man of the carded yarn industry advisory committee, and 
Harvey W. Moore of Concord, chairman of the industria! 
subcommittee. Other members of the advisory committe: 
are H. L. Battle of Rocky Mount, N. C., Allison Coope! 
of Henderson, N. C., Philip Dana of Westbrook, Maine, 
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Harvey W. Moore of Concord. N. C.. P. M. Neisler of | 


Mayo, S. C., Charles Northen, Jr., of Sylacauga, Ala., W. 
Rose of Wadesboro. N. ( and Scott Russel] of Macon. 
Ga. Members of the industrial subcommittee are Mr. Nies- 
r and Mr Rose. 

The annual address of the chairman, |]. A. Moore. Eden 


i” 


ron, N. C., will be given at this session and new officers will 
he elected. Such subjects as post-war termination of gov- 
ernment contracts, renegotiations, and war manpower prob 
lems will be discussed. 

The meeting will be adjourned at 12:30 in the afternoon 
for a luncheon at which Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, and Dr. H. E. Michl, econ- 
omist of the institute, will speak 

The annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association will be held the next day, Nov. 12, 
at the same location. 


New Quartermaster Appointments 
Are Announced 


Appointment of Col. Robert T. Stévens as deputy direc 
tor for purchases, procurement division, Ofhce of the Quar 
termaster General, has been announced by the War De 
partment. May.-Gen. Clifford L. Corbin is director of pro- 

irement 

At the same time, it was revealed that the clothing and 
textile branch, of which Col. Stevens has been chief, has 
been organized into two separate branches, the textile 
branch, and the clothing branch. Lieut.-Col. ¢ hristopher ¢ 
Baldwin will become chief of the textile branch, Lieut- 
Col. Campbell D. Garrett will head the clothing branch 
and William H. Hoch has been named executive assistant 
to Col. Stevens. 

Prior to his affiliation with the Quartermaster Corps, Col. 
Stevens was president of the J. P. Stevens Co., Inc., New 
York City, one of the nation’s largest textile distributors. 
An ofhcer in World War I, he was commissioned in Jan- 
uary, 1942, and assigned to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General because of his wide knowledge of the textile 
industry. 

Lieut.-Col. Baldwin is a former executive and partner of 
Woodward-Baldwin & Co. of New York City. He became 
a textile consultant to the quartermaster general in a civil- 
ian Capacity early in 1942 and was commissioned later that 
year. In his present position, he is charged with adminis- 
tering and co-ordinating textile procurement policies as 
established by the director of procurement. 

W. H. Hoch, executive assistant to Col. Stevens, has 
been with the Office of the Quartermaster General as a 
civilian consultant since January, 1942. For 20 years pre- 
ceding his appointment as advisor and consultant to the 
procurement division, he had been assistant treasurer of 
the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., which 
manufactures many types of machinery and equipment for 
the textile industry. 


Gastonia Mill Supply Branch Is Sold 


Announcement has been made of the purchase by E. E. 
Holcomb of the Charlotte, N. C., branch of the Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co. at 924 East Fourth Street. 

The concern will be known in the future as E. E. Hol- 
comb Heating and Air Conditioning Co. 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Southern Representatives for 
Sla Ug hter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 

Weather-Ometers 


Machinery 5S. BLICKMAN, INC 


Stainless Stee!) Special Equipment 

Package Tving Machines 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Classing Lamps 


ite 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Yerrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman ... . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 

PARTS 

| GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textili 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executive: 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prov 


! of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 


( Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pedersen, 301 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2903), 

Charitotte, N. C.; William G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Phone Chattanooga John C. Brill. 3009 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnelia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. 


Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
» and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St... Memphis, Tenn. 


- ALLEN CO., 440 tin Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex. 
> Detroit, Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 


Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.: 


7 Room 809, Jahncke Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.: 619 
) Texas Bank Blidg.. Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Blde.. Houston, Tex. 
{ AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter. E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock. Charlotte Office: FB. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. G reens 
boro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.: K. EF 
Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char. 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


: AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

: ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 

) ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, 

Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 838 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. J # 

Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarte rs, 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Mer... Walter T. Bunce. 
Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie. 1211 McCall St.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Greenville. S. C.. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown. P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala. Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 41-A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W.. At'anta. Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington. Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A.. 468 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 6183 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N 


BAHINSON CO... THE. 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 
8846 Drewery St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


BANCROFT BFI.TING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C. 


BARRFR-COLMAN CO... Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 831 W. McBee 
Ave. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical! Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc.. 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern. 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS... 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. wt John 
C. Turner. 107 16th St.. N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2118. Atlanta. Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith. Poinsett Hotel. Greenville, S. C. 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Mer.. H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange. Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S.C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO... Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. L.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou 
Offices and W arehouses . Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps. Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert, Box 842. Phone 38192. 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes. Box 825, Phone 469. LaGrange. 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg... Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG, CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bide... 
Spartanburg, S. C.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper. Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. At 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bide.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER. ROGER W., 141 Mi'k St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr. 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John FE 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Renps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 546. Greenville. S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. 0. Box 814. Green 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers : 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. S. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: In 
dustrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


DIXTE TANK & BRIDGE CO., 2146 Lamar Ave... Memphis, Tenn.. 
Tel, 4-6219; 537 Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville. Tenn. 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, 
(a. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 


494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
N. C., Tex carkana, Ark.. Columbus, 


619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. 


Offices and Ware- 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Mass. Sou. 
Draper, Jr.; 


Hopedale, 
lare H. 
Mitchell. 

PONT DE NEMOURS CO., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: 
Rov Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
\. P. Arnold, 23886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
oO. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


Inc., E. I., 


Electrochemicals 
Charlotte Office. 


414 S. Church St.. Le 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., L 
w. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
Ver. Sou. Sales. Wm. 5S. 
.7508: Arthur W. Harris, 
Main 2613, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Pr ©. Box 236, Phone 170, 


Sou. Plant, 118% 
George Field. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
Itasca, Tex. 


awrence, Mass. 


ENGINEERING 


SALES 217 Builders’ 
und Allen Bide.. 


Greenville, S. C.: S. R 


er. 
V. ¢ 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
. Brookshire. 


BEARING 
N.W.. 
Berg. 


CoO.. 
Atlanta, 
B21 N. 


FAFNIR 
248 Spring St.. 
Repr.: Stanley D. 
Kepr 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 


Warehouse, 
and Ala. 
Carolinas 


Conn. District 
Loughridge, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Britain. 
A. 
Caswell Rd.. 


8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, 
3 


Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. C 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., 

Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lI. 

Franklin Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.: 


Sou. Plants, Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co.. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FULBRIG ABORATORIES., Inc... 205-6-7 Latonia Bide... Char 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 5. “¢ ; H. G. 


Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 4038-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bide... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Ride... Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte, 
Stigen, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. 
Griffin, Ga.. Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. 
Kalph Gossett. 15 Augusta St.. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. 


Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 

Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229; 
Ss. C.. Tel. 180: Wm. J. 
, Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer.. 


Ext.. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” 


Ave.. Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 5678. 
Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., 
GULF OIL 


Greenville, S. C. 


CORPORATION OF PA.., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 


\tlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg. .: C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. G. P. Knig, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; “Philadel <x Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 

_H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
rhe Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.., J. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer. : 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 

HERSEY, HENRY H.. 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling 


Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Leigh Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St 
Baltimore, Md.;: T. E. Hansen, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va.: S. P. 
schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507. _— Point, N. C.; C. G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly, wes Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 


cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., 


HOUGHTON WOOL 
ton, Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CO.., 
Rep.: Jas. 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
0. Box 2084, Phone 8-3692. 


258 Summer St.. 
E. Taylor, P. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
WwW. 


Forsyth St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M Moore, 88% 
York St., Gastonia, N. 
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IDEAL, MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 183, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 80096, Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Repr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N 
C.: Charlotte Supply Co. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.> Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, 5S. f Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg. 5 
C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. Greenville Textile Supply 
Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Southern Belt 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co... Atianta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birming 
ham, Ala. 

JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, 


Statesville 
Norman I. 


Ave., 
Dort. 


Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 


JOHNSON & SON, Inc. S. C.. Industrial 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for 
Johnson & Son. Inc., 726 Ponce de Leon Place, 
0448, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wax Div.. 
Textile 
N.E.., 


Racine, 
F inishes: S. 
Phone Hemlock 


Wis 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 
Bldg... Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Der, Sou. Mer. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.. N. C. Sou. Repe.: C. C. 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, 
F. M. W alls ice, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


W oodside 
Warehouses: 

Switzer, Green 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 882-34 N. Ma 
rietta St.. Gastonia, N. C 

KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St.. goaeeeres Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, Ss. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. ct Wee 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., 


sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, 


Peabody, Mass Her- 


. Henry H. 
Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. New 


England Office, Buffington Bide., Fall River, Mass. 

MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... THE, 60 East 42nd St... New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Char 
lotte,. N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside. Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 

MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence. R. | 


Mellor, Bromley & Co., 


MORELAND CHEMICAL 
Paul C. Thomas, Treas. 


MILLER, BYRD, 


Ltd.. 
Henry St.. 


Furopean Rep., Leicester, England. 


CO.. 314 W. 
and Gen. Mer. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 


Ss 

NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res 
Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Aast. to 
Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. 
W. L. Barker. R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Akerstrom, 201 


W.° First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H 
Tenn.: J. I. White. 
Ga.: W. H. Jackson, Apt. 


Shuford. Jefferson Standard 
Rodgers, 1202 James Bldg... Chatta- 
American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. 
10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 ’r First St.. Clarlotte. VN. C Sou 
Aet., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. ©. Sonu. Rens.: Otto Pratt, Un 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. 
P. O. Box 9938, Gastonia. N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUITL CO.., Nechoa Son 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, Theete-triat Co. 
Inc.. Clinton. S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box ?6°, Gastonin. VN. C.: A. G 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madisen Ave... New York City 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. P'sone 4-7191. Charlotte N. C 
Spartanbure. S. C., Atlanta, Ga. Grenville, Ss. C. Falls L. Thomason. 


Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE, ROY. New manrene. Mass. Sou. ep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841 Greenville. §S 

NORLANDER YOUNG MACHINE CO. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. Jork Road Grstonia. N. 

NORTH FKANK G.. Inc., P. O. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
£44. Atlanta. Ua Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 3836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W ureer, P. O. Box 805. Greenville. S. C. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps. : Edwin 


W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 


Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte, 
.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO... D. W.. Gastonia. N. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter. Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bide.. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont. N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.. Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 
Bide... Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office. 815 Commercial Bank Bide. Gastonia. Cc 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer... 1109 Independence Blcc.. 


Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201: A. KR. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave. 
Atianta. Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO.. B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tex 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.: 
Atianta, Ga... John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling At. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist Office : 578 W. Peachtree St.. At 
lanta,. Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. A. F. Landers. Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright. 
Fla. S. M. Newsom. Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt. Raleigh. 
N. €C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Whelchel. Columbia. S. C.: 
G. c Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. §S. 
Meservey. 184 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. FE. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C.. and 
Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO... Ine.. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 


224 W. ist St.. Clu irlotte. C.: Textile Warehouse Co... 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville. S. C. South Bonded Warehouse Co... Greensboro. 
XN. { Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co 


lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp. 317 N. 17th St Richmond, 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co... Water and Mathews Sts... Norfotk., Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Trvon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Far! H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave.. Durham. 
Causey. 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO.. Charlotte. N. C. Earle 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt. 549 Peachtree Battle Ave... Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St.. N.F.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO.., Inc., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO.. 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO. A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Haverty B'dg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Southeastern Mer.: 
L.. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Blidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Stee n. 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr... P. O. Box 13808. Charlotte. ms 42 
W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo Lane. Birmingham. Ala 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bldg... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson. c/o Standard<oosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro. N. C. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.;: G. R. 


Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
A. Hawkins, 88138 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 


Sst.. S.W.. Tel. 4110. Atianta,. Ga.: W. D. Low. Fox Drive, Chat 
tanooga, Te nn. J. MeLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.: 
. Lynch, Arcadia St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Snr 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. 

Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 E.. McBee Ave... Box 
1899, Greenville, 5. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496. Atianta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Barney R. Cole, Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 
621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer... W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 832 N. 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


— MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EF. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. Baltimore. -s W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro, N. C. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
Greensboro, nw. D. Heath and Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Wales Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point. Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: FE. Rowell Holt, 20s 
er are Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green. 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO... 1188 Broadway. New 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park. R. No. 8&8. 
Charlotte. N. C S. Atwood, Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk. Va.: J. B 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 353 Pet 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.; J. King, 1116 Capital St.. Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT., Inc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281, W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. 5. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C. WwW. E. H 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bide., Greenville. S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO... TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
N.C. Phone 8-9881. 


WHITIN MAC HINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher a R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta’ ‘Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent, Atlanta Office. 1817 Healey Bide. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner. Bo 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga.. Ala... Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C 
covering N. C. and S. C 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St.. Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No. 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS 


PERFORMANCE -—Not Cost— Makes Leathers ECONOMICAL 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record of 
performance provides enlightening comparisons. 
Men. methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Company is always willing to submit BONDARON § Textile 
Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 
condition where textile cliere are used, 


rest these leathers under your own working conditions. We will 
ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


| AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


CHARLES 


for Nearly Half a Century 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 
| \ / | 
A | 
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New Veeder-Root Inspection Shee 
for 2-3 Pick Counters 


This is a newer, larger, and more convenient version of the 2-3 Pick Counter Inspec- 
tion Pads previously offered by Veeder-Root. These pads are standard file size, 11’’ 
wide and 84" deep, with ample room for checking the repair and maintenance 
needs of 20 counters on a single sheet. And each pad has 100 sheets . . . may be 
used just as it is, or separate sheets may be ‘detached and used on a clip-board 


Here is another evidence of Veeder-Root's contin- 
uous effort to give textile mills everything that can 
be of use in keeping their 2-3 Pick Counters in top 
operating condition for the duration, so there will 
be no gaps in operating and payroll records. Write 
the nearest Veeder-Root office how many looms you 
are running at present, and we will send you an 
ample supply of these handy new pads. . . FREE. 
(P.S.: Also write us whether you have a supply of the 
Veeder-Root wall-hanging inspection chart, showing all 
points to check on 2-3 Pick Counters). 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
The Counting House of Industry 


» 


ly convertible from 2 to 3-shift operation — 
.++. by your owa men. ..in your own mill. 
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